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II. TALES OF MEN AND SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 
PITIT BODYE?! 


Vwala’. Bodye te-fék fin fé mun ak bét, 16 Dém6 kiimase travay, 
Li travay, li travay, l’reisi f’6 bét pi gro pase Labalén, pi léd pase Makak. 
Eta l’luvri Ze-1 Bagay-la SaSe rekdnét kote I’te-ye. Ato se te bmaté, 
bmaté duva Zu, li wé lamé klere taku kal pwesé, li wé laplén, epi li wa 
mon, mon tut kote. Li sati ti-ilabriz fre.., ké Bagay-la k6ta, li ranifle, 
Ato Sdléy parét. 

We Bagay-la wé-li, l’vole su li, l’vale-] taku Sé k’ap vale mu&. *hn! 
U kwé se nwé! Mezami-o..! Lanwit pa *apé. Li Zabe mon, li Zabe lamé, 
na tut peyi u te-tade bri-l: plaf! plaf! 

Lo l’fatige voyaze, Bagay-la te-k6n ratre na i gro tru rd pu I’poze 
ti-gut ava I’kiimase tuné-l. Se kat pé mun te-pé! Tut bét kagu, y’ap- 
tan Zu luvé. Nwac kaSe tut zetwal, Bodye sere lalin. Tut mun pe, zwezo 
pa Sate, muS pa vole. Tazata Bagay-la pra ri kwa-kwa-kwa epi I’mete 
Sate: 

Mwé di Zu p’ale Zam luvé 
Mwé di Zu p’ale Zam luvé! 


Nu Zu Bédye di: ““Mun-mwé sufri trop!” Li rele i nédm saz, nd-zwet- 
li se te Pitit Bodye, li di-l vin kote-l, li pra i maSét ba-li, li di-1: 
“Pitit-mwé, 16 w’a tade Bagay-la k’ap vini, kape na mita gra-Simé 
pu Sate ti-Sate sa-a: 
Mwé di Zu a-luvé Zodi-a 
Mwé di Zu a-luvé Zodi-a!”’ 


Pitit Bédye lobeyi papa-l, sa pu l’ta-kap fé? Tade I’tade plaf-plaf-la 
I’mete rele: 


Mwé di Zu a-luvé Zodi-a 
Mwé di Zu a-luvé Zodi-a! 


Bét-la repén: “‘Kwa, kwa, kwa! 


Mwé di Zu p’ale Zam luvé 
Mwé di Zu p’ale Zam luvé!”’ 


L’sdt tdbe Zuk su mon u wé kote sa-a, li wé Pitit Bodye, li léZe lan-li 
su-li, vale ndm-la. Pitit Bodye make tufe mé I’pa muri. Eta 1’na lesto- 
mak Bagay-la l’kiimase taye ak ti-maSét-li, li taye, li taye, Zuk li rive 
na ké. L’kupe ké-a, li frilage-liZuk ta Bét muri. Ato Msye SaSe Simé pu 
l’soti. Pd gab! L’te-kwé 10 Bét muri Zu ta-luvé. L’rive déro, se te mém 

1 Cf. Haiti, Féry, 162; Jamaica, Jekyll, 54; Dominica, Parsons MAFLS 
26:466. Sun-swallowing frog: American Indian, Wassén: 640 & sq. Killing 
the swallower from inside: South and Central Africa, Jacottet, 124, Elms- 
lie, 106. 
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bagay nwé-a. Pitit Bodye sdti meSa, l’pra maSét-li dige vat Bét. Sdléy 
parét, pu kut vole, l’vole Zuk na mita nuag epi Zu luvé. Ala bél Zu sa-a te 
bel! Nu p’ap-wé paréy-li. 


SON OF GOD! 


Voila! God had just made people and beasts when the Devil got to 
work. He worked a great deal and succeeded in making a beast larger 
than a whale and more ugly than a monkey. As soon as he opened the 
eyes, the Creature* tried to see where he was. Now it was in the morning, 
before daybreak, he saw the sea glittering like fish scales, he saw the 
plain, he saw the mountains, all around mountains, he felt a very cool 
breeze, his heart was glad, he sniffed. Then the sun rose. 

As soon as the Creature saw it, he flew at it, he swallowed it as a dog 
swallows a fly. Ugh! How dark it was! My friends! (The darkness of) 
Night is nothing. He jumped over mountains, he jumped over seas, 
in every country you could hear his noise. Plaf! Plaf! 

When he was tired of traveling, the Creature used to enter a big hole 
in the rock to rest a little before he began his circuit. How afraid the 
people were! All the animals were sad, they waited for daybreak. The 
clouds had hidden every star, God had concealed the moon. Men were 
silent, birds did not sing, flies did not fly. From time to time the Creature 
burst out laughing and began to sing: 


I have said day will never break 
I have said day will never break. 


One day God said: ‘“‘My people have suffered too much.” He called 
a wise man whose surname was “‘Son of God,” he told him to come to him 
and gave him a machete, then he said: ‘‘Son of mine, when you hear 
the Creature coming, stand up in the middle of the highroad and sing this 
little song: 
I have said day will break to-day 
I have said day will break to-day.”’ 


Son of God obeyed his father, what else could he do? As soon as he 
heard the ‘‘plaf-plaf,”” he began to shout: 


I have said day will break to-day 
I have said day will break to-day. 


The beast answered by laughing: 


I have said day will never break 
I have said day will never break. 





‘Collected more than 15 years ago. Name of informant forgotten, tune 
not recorded. 


* Referred to later in a conversation as a giant frog. 
15* 
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He jumped to the hill you see on that side, he saw Son of God, he 
stretched out his tongue upon him and swallowed the man. Son of 
God was almost choked but he did not die. While in the stomach of 
the Creature, he began to cut with his machete, he cut on till he reached 
the heart. He cut the heart, he carved it until the beast died. Now, 
Monsieur looked for a way out. Poor chap! He thought that day 
would break when the beast would die. He came out, it was the same 
darkness. Son of God became angry, he pierced the belly of the beast 
with the tip of his machete. Then the Sun rose, in one leap he leapt to 
the middle of the sky and the day broke. How beautiful was that day! 
We shall not see its like. 


MA-BOTE! 

Vwala’ Se te pu madam ki te malad byé malad. Lo I’sati l’ap-muri li 
rele pitit-li vin kote-l: 

“Pitit-o.. M’sati m’apr’ale. Ala sufri pu nu sufri, (click)! Papa-nu 
bd apil mé I’pa kén k6made. Ala sufri! M’pa sa lage nu k6 sa na lavi, 
prose pu m’ride-nu ti-gut.” 

Pitit-yo proSe. Se te de gro ti-bway ak pu pitit fi tu piti yo te-rele 
Ma-Bote tak pitit-la te bél. Madam-la puse Sive-yo, su fré yoSak li mete 
pu ti-grén. Ti grén-la rete, li fuye, li fuye zuk ta I’fin ratre nét. Na plas 
li te-fuye yo wé pu ti-zetwal. 

“Lo tuma mare-nu pitit, 56Ze mama-nu epi tuSe frd-nu, fd ké I’fd 
se pu l’lage-u ti-gut. Si nu vile fé kiSoy, li mét pu bagay éposib, tuse 
zetwal-la bagay-la ap-fét. Fos li se twa, 10 l’sévi twa fwa li pa bé ako. 
Al zwe ti-mun, m’sati m’féb!”’ 

Mama-a muri. Lane pa t’fin kuri papa-a pra pu lot madam. Madam- 
la pa t’rémé pitit-yo. Lod ti-bway-yo fin gra yo Zabe dlo, ale.. Ma-Bote 
rete li mém pu grén ak mun-yo. LO u tro piti se pu u rete pra. 

Bélmé-a te lesivyé, l’te-gé apil pratik. Nu Zu I’fin bat rad-la frote-l 
byé frote, li wé I’pa sa SaZe, pakét-la te lu sa-mama. Pa t’gé pyés 
mun bd dlo-a. Madam-la kémase plépé: 

“Ala révé-o.. ala pasaZ pu mwé ak pakét sa-a!””, Dlo-a kimé, |’kimé 
epi l’vole roté sa-a, li fan §..wi.. epi Bagay-la soti: 

“M’ap-ride-u! Ha!” Li Saze pakét su tét fam. ‘‘M’a-ride-u Zodi, 
m’a-ride-u démé, m’a-tuzZu ride-u, sa w’ap-ba-mwé ? 

— U vle pul? 

— Sa pu m’fé ak pul? 

— U vle kabrit ? 

— Ala Si5! 


1 Cf. Jamaica, Wake, 287; Jamaica, Beckwith, 27; Martinique, Parsons, 
MAFLS 26 I: 253; Mauritius, Baissac, 98; Antanbahoaka, Ferrand, 68: 
Banya-ruanda, Hurel, 81; Wayao, Stannus, 335; Nyasa, Mac Donald, 336 
(II); Baronga, Junod, 158; Anyanja, Rattray, 133; Ba-Ila, Smith, 400; 
Kiniramba, Johnson, 351; Lamba, Doke, MAFLS 20: 175. 
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— Se pu béf u t’a-vle? 

— Gade béf-u. M’vle pitit ki na vat-u-la. 

— Pitit-mwé! Sa pa sa fét. 

— Aha, u meprize fos-mwé. 

— Agye Bogye! Mwé-mém ki t’a-meprize fos-u! U vle pitit, pa vre? 
Puki u pa pra ti bél-fi-mwé? Li ré, grasét pase sa na pwé! 

— M’a-pra-l, mé si u pa vie m’pra pa-u di mwé kuma pu m’rekGnét-li. 
M’kab pra népot ki pitit m’a-Zwén lakay-u. 

— Pa pra pitit-mwé nd! U pa bezwé méte. Rive m’rive m’a-voye 
pa-u na dlo sa kipd* ak pu kur6n flé na tét.” 

Bélmé ratre lakay. Ma-Bote t’ap-ruze zadé-a. ‘‘Ala bél li bél! Wete 
vye kind sa-a k’ap-kaSe tut Sive-u!” Belmé-a fé k6 si l’ap-fé Zwét li 
trese pu ti-kur6n flé bla5 met na tét pitit-la. 

“Ala l’fé-u byé! Pitit-o.. viniwé! Lisable pu ti La-Vyéz! Ma-Bote-o 
kuri na dlo pu mwé, m’bliye pu Simiz.” 

Ma-Bote mete mé su tét pu I’wete flé-yo. 

“U kapab desan ak li, pa gé mun bd dlo.” 

Ma-Bote pra rut dlo-a. ‘Tan, Ma-Bote-o, tan-mwé! tan-mwé!” Se 
te ti-sé-li ak tut ti-kuzin-li, yo wete kipd-yo pu mete flé su tét-yo, fé 
bébél taku Ma-Bote. Yotut yo desan na dlo. 

Ld dém6-a wé tut volim ti-fi-sa-yo li di: 

“Madam-la trépe-mwé. Li pa make pa-m.”’ 

Pitit-yo tuné, pa t’gé Simiz kras miyét. 

Ladémé bmaté, duva Zu, Bagay-la Sita, l’ap-veye dlo pu bélmé-a pa 
Sape-li. 

“U te-vle ri-m, pase-m na giyOnma, m’ap-fé u wé sa m’k6né! 

— Gras papa Bdgye, m’made-u pad6, si m’fé-] li pa te parespre, kuma 
pu m’ta-fé, ki giy6nma sa-a w’ap-pale ? 

— U pa voye isit pu duzén ti-fi ak flé blas na tét-yo ? 

—M’pa képran sa w’ap-di, *4anik Ma-Bote m’te-voye larivyé m’pa 
pale ak okén ti-fi.’”’ 

Dém6-a kwé li, li di: 

“M’ap-pad6né-u fwa sa-a, mé pinga ko-u! 

— M’ap-voye-l kunye-a, pu ti-fi ak pu bél ti-kolye ruz.” 

Eta l’ratre l’rele Ma-Bote, I’fé-1 kado pu bél kolye grén legliz: ““Mé 
pu u, se u k’pi gra, yo te-ba-m kolye sa-a 10 m’te lazZ-u, pra-li, m’fé-u 
kado li.” 

Ma-Bote mete-l na ku-li. U kwé se kéta I’k6ta, li kumase maSe pu 
ti-2a! Ti-mun-yo wé k6 kolye-a te-fé-l byé, yo pra ti-kob-yo kuri na 
butik aSte kolye grén legliz tu. Ld ti-mun-yo desan na dlo, we..i! Se 
te pu la-prosesy6 ti-fi ak kolye ruz, ki ak fébla gaz, ki ak bidé, ki ak 
bokit, ki ak kalbas osné ak ti-mamit. 





' The first consonant of ‘‘kip6’’ is a palatal sound between palatal k and 


palatal t. In standard creole the world is ‘‘tipd’’ with dental t, however 
old town people sometimes say ‘‘3ips6.’’ 
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Lé Bagay-la wé fam-la 4ké li di: “Ki lide-u? Zodi-a u p’ap Sape. — 
M’vle ti-bél-fi-u yo rele Ma-Bote-a. Se démé m’pa gé pitit-la se u mém 
k’a-pase. M’ap-tan-li lanwit déyé kay-la.”’ 

Atd aswé te-gé pu das na mon bd-ldt-bd-a. Tut ti Zénés-yo te-évite 
Bélmé-a di: 

“Ma Bote-o.., sémén sa-a u pa na gu-m mém! M’pa vle prive-u, y 
kapab ale mé se pu u ratre biné, dénye kut minwit pa dwe pra-u na 19, 
U pa bezwé fé mun ma&e ak u Zuk isit, lanwit klé, di-yo mete-u na but 
kalfu-a.” 

Ma-Bote fé tu sa madam-la te di-l se te pu bé ti-mun. Nu ti ta apre 
minwit li frape na pot kay: 
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Bélmé, bélmé, bélmé leve 
Luvri pot-la! 

Bélmé, bélmé, bélmé leve 
Luvri pot-la! 

Minwi ape-soné 

Dyab-la pe-vini. 

Minwi ape-s6né 

Dyab-la pe-vini. 


Bagay-la proSe. Zetwal-la fé zi-i.. li klere tut déyé kay-la. Ma-Bote 
wé dém6-4, li S6ze mama-ni. “‘Pa la vétii de m6 zetwal, rale kd-u kote-m!” 
Bagay-la disparét, l’al tobe zuk kot Miragwan. Li frape: 


Bélmé, bélmé, bélmé leve 

Luvri pot-la! 

Bélmé, bélmé, bélmé leve 

Luvri pot-la! 

Minwi ape-soné dyab-la pe-vini 
Minwi ape-séné dyab-la pe-vini! 
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Papa-a tade ti-Sate-a na domi. Li pa fin reveye nét li made madam-li. 
“Se pa Ma-Bote k’tuné? U t’a-di m’tade pu ti-frape. 

— Poze sa-u, Sé, ddmi pu bé kut domi, tét-u ap-vire ak Ma-Bote sa-a. 
Ld l’a-rive m’ava luvri pot-la!’’ 

Bagay-la tuné. Eta l’t’ap-voyazZe I’t’ap-pra fos bada. 

“Pa la vétii de m6 zetwal, rale kd-u kote-m!”’ 

Bagay-la vup! Zuk kot Sémak. Ma-Bote képran tut Sate l’Sate mun-yo 
pa sa pa tade, se vle yo pa vie luvri, li 56Ze fré-li. 

“Pa la vétii de m6 zetwal fé fré-m-yo wé sa m’ap-pase!’’ Li pra kuraz 
epi I’Sate ti-Sate-li: 


Bélmé, bélmé, bélmé leve 

Luvri pot-la! 

Bélmé, bélmé, bélmé leve 

Luvri pot-la! 

Minwi ape-s6né dyab-la pe-vini 
Minwi ape-s6né dyab-la pe-vini! 


Ato Ilya, pi-gra-fré-a tade ti-Sate-a Zuk na peyi-bla kote I’te-rete-a, 
li wé Ma-Bote-a, li wé dém6-a k’t’ap-tuné prese, l’pra: 
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Ma-Bote-o li bél li Zoli! 
Mwé di n6, n6-nd-n6-nd, 
N6-nd, nd-n6-ns6-nG! 
Dyab-sa li kanay-o, 

Li bél, li Zoli! 


Lot fré-a te-marye. Li leve madam-li: ‘““M’ale! M’tade Ma-Bote 
k’ap-rele mwé! 

— W’ap-reve! Kuma pu u t’a-fé tade pu mun ki Zuk lot bd dlo. Domi 
ti domi-u kdpé!”’ 

Ilya pase duva pdt-li. Eta l’ap-maSe, eta l’ap-Sate: 


Ma-Bote-o li bél li Zoli! 
Mwé di no, n6-n6-né-nd, 
N6-n6, nd-nd-nd6-nd! 
Dyab-sa li kanay-o, 

Li bél, li Zoli! 
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“U wé sa! Ilya tade-] tu, se pu m’pati!”’ Li mete rad su ko-1, li prj 
masét-li vin Zwén fré-li. Yode y’ap-Sate pu ba pitit-la ké: 


Ma-Bote-o li bél li Zoli! 
Mwé di né, n6-nd-n6-nG, 
N6-n6, né-nd-n6d-nd! 
Dyab-sa li kanay-o, 

Li bél, li Zoli! 

Yo tuSe frd-yo, made zetwal brote-yo kot pitit-la. Yo rive déyé kay-la, 
Eta y’ap-rive yo wé Bagay-la k’ap-proSe pu pra pitit-la na tét. Masét 
vole, Bagay-la tobe, sa, sa! L’vide taku krab. Mun-yo frilage-l, yo 
raSOné-li mal6nét epi yo pati ak Ma-Bote-a. 

Ladémé duva Zu, bélmé leve, li wé kadav-la na pa pot: anik vyan 
ak sa, u pa t’sa rek6nét se se te béf osnd mun. Li pete pu rél. Tut mun 
leve na kay. Vwezinaz rive. ‘‘Sa li ye? Sa li ye?” 

Madam-la di sa l’wé. Yo vin késtate. Yo tuye pitit-la! Se kat palab! 
Ki mun ki fé sa? Pu ki kéz? Yo rule ko-a na dra, yo mete-| na kés epi 
y’atere pitit-la. 

Ato twa za pase. Mun-yo t’ap-koze na peyi-bla kote yo te-ye-a. 

“Tlya-o.. u’ pa t’a tuné lakay ? 

— Anu né, Madam-la zwi trop!” 

Yo rive kay papa-a. Gasd-yo ratre, yo lese Ma-Bote na kalfu-a. 

“Boézu papa, bézZu mama, bézZu tut mun! Kote ti-sé-n ?” 

Papa-a pa rep6n li kuvri figi-l ak mé-ni. Bélmé-a repén: 

“U rete lwé sita nu pa t’sa voye mun pu fé-u kéné malé ki rive. Yo 
tuye pitit-la pu nu. M’apr’al méné-nu su fos-li. 

— Ala mato! Buke né fé dub! U te-vle tuye ti-sé-nu mé u pa reyisi, 
nu Sape-l, mé li la na but kalfu-a. Ma-Bote-o! Ma-Bote-o!”’ 

Ma-Bote parét. Bélmé-a vase pu Il’bo-li. ‘‘Ala kéta m’k6éta! Ala 
bél, ala gra! 

— Pinga-ko-u, pa vase su ti-sé-nu!”’ Yo rele domestik-yo ba Msy@ ak 
Madam, yo mare-yo su do Swal mar6, epi yo lage bét-yo na bwa. 

... M’t’ap-pase kote-la, yo ba-m pu ti-kut pye voye m’Zete Zuk bd 
Leogan. 


MY BEAUTY! 


Voila! There was a woman who was very ill. When she felt that she 
was dying, she called her children to her side: 

“Children, I feel I am going away. How much you will suffer (gut- 
tural click)! Your father is very good but he does not know how to 
give orders. How much (you will) suffer! I cannot leave you like that in 
life, come nearer so that I may help you a little.” 


1 Informant from Leogane. Tale told in Port-au-Prince. 
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They came forward. There were two big boys and a tiny girl who was 

so pretty that she was called My Beauty. The woman pushed back 
their hair and on the forehead of each she put a little seed. The seed 
remained there, dug its way inside and disappeared. When it had dug, 
you saw a small star. 
“When you get into trouble,’ children, think of your mother and 
touch your forehead; bad as the trouble may be it will be lessened. If 
you want to do something, even if it be an impossible thing, touch your 
star and the thing will be done. It will work well three times,? when it 
has worked three times it is good no more. Go to play children, I feel 
weak !”” 

The mother died. The year was not yet over when the father took 
another wife. The woman did not like the children. When the boys 
were fully grown they went abroad. My Beauty remained alone with 
these people, when you are too small you must bear with everything.* 

The stepmother was a washerwoman, she had many customers. One 
day she had beaten and thoroughly rubbed the clothes,® she saw that 
she could not put her load on her head. The burden was extraordinarily 
heavy and there was not anybody on the riverside. The woman began 
to complain: 

“What a bore, what a nuisance that burden is for me!” 

The water foamed and went up that high (gesture) ; then it parted and 
the Thing came out: 

“T will help you! Han!’ He put the load on the woman’s head: 
“I will help you to-day! I will help you to-morrow, I will help you 
always, what will you give me ?”’ 

“Do you want a hen ?”’ 

“What would I do with a hen ?” 

“Do you want a goat ?” 

“How mean!”’ 

“Is it an ox you would like ?” 

“Keep your oxen. I want the child you are bearing now.”’ 

“My child! That can’t be done.” 

“Aha! You despise my power. . .”’ 

“Good Lord! I would despise your power! You want a child indeed ? 
Why don’t you take my stepdaughter, she is plump, no one is fatter than 
she!” 

“I will take her, but if you do not want me to take yours tell me 
how I can recognize her. I may take whatever child I find in your 
house.’ 


' Literally: when torment ties you. 

* Literally: strength-his this three. 

’ Literally: they crossed water went. 

* Literally: when you too small this for you stay take. 

* Literally: one day she finished beat clothes-the rub it well rub. 
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“Don’t take my children. You don’t need to come. As soon as | 
arrive, I will send yours to the river without headdress, with a crown 
of flowers on her head.”’ 

The stepmother came home. My Beauty was watering the garden. 
“How pretty she is! Take off this ugly headdress which is hiding your 
hair!’’ The stepmother as if in play made a crown of white flowers 
which she put on the head of the child. 

“How well it suits you! Children, come and see! She looks like a 
little Holy Virgin! My Beauty, go to the water.. quick!.. and bring 
back a shirt I have forgotten.” 

My Beauty put her hand on her head to take off the flowers. “You 
may go with them, there are no people on the riverside.”’ 

My Beauty took the road to the water. “Wait, My Beauty, wait for 
me, wait for me!’’ It was her little sisters and all her little cousins. 
They took off their headdress to put flowers on their heads and be as 
smart as My Beauty. All of them went to the water. 

When the devil saw this lot of little girls, he said: ““The woman has 
deceived me. She has not marked mine!’’ The children returned, there 
was no shirt at all. 

The next morning, at sunrise, the Thing was already sitting there to 
watch the water so that the stepmother could not escape him. 

“You wanted to laugh at me, to goad me,! I will show you what I 
know!” 

“Mercy! father God, I beg your pardon, it was not on purpose if I 
did it. How should I do it? Of what goading are you speaking ?”’ 

“Did you not send here a dozen little girls with white flowers on 
their head ?” 

“T don’t understand what you say, I sent My Beauty alone to the 
river,” and did not speak with any other girl.”’ 

The demon believed her and said: 

“T will pardon you this time but watch yourself!”’ 

“T will send her right now, a little girl with a nice red necklace.” 

As soon as she returned, she called My Beauty and gave her a nice 
necklace of leglis beans :* 

“Take this, you are the eldest. I was given this necklace when I was 
your age, take it, I give it to you.”’ 

My Beauty put it to her neck. How pleased she was!* She began to 
walk in an affected way. The children saw how the necklace became 
her, they took their money and ran to a shop to buy a necklace of leglis 
beans too. When the children went to the water, it was a procession of 


1 Literally: pass me in goading. 
? Literally: only My Beauty I had sent river. 
3 Abrus precatorius L. 

* Literally: you think this glad she glad. 
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girls with red necklaces, some with big tin pots,! some with canteens, 
some with buckets, some with gourds or small pots. 

When the Thing saw the woman again, he said: ‘‘What is your idea ? 
You will not escape to-day. I want your stepdaughter, the one called 
My Beauty. If I do not get the child to-morrow, you will go yourself. 
I shall wait for her to-night behind the house.”’ 

Now, this very night? there was a dance on the opposite? hill. All 
the young people had been invited. The stepmother said: ““My Beauty, 
you do not look well this week!* I don’t want to deprive you, you 
may go, but you must return early; the last stroke of midnight must 
not find you at the dance. You do not need to have people come here 
with you, the night is bright, tell them to drop you at the crossroad!’’5 

My Beauty did exactly as she had been told, she was a good child. 
A little after midnight she knocked at the door of the house: 


Stepmother, stepmother, stepmother get up 
And open the door! 

Stepmother, stepmother, stepmother get up 
And open the door! 

Midnight is striking, 

The devil is coming! 

Midnight is striking, 

The devil is coming! 


The Thing approached. The star shone and lighted all the space 
behind the house. My Beauty saw the demon and remembered her 
mother: ‘“By virtue of my star® go away from me!”’? 

The Thing disappeared, he fell down in the neighbourhood of Mira- 
goane.* She knocked: 


Stepmother, stepmother, stepmother get up 
And open the door!.. .° 


The father heard the song in his sleep. He did not fully waken, he asked 
his wife: ‘‘Is it not My Beauty who is coming back? It seems to me that 
I hear a knocking.”’ 





' Literally: gasoline can. 

? Literally: to-night. 

* Literally: side-other-side-the. 

‘ Literally: week-this you not in taste-my at-all. 

* Literally: in end crossroad-the. 

* Phrase in broken French. 

? Literally: haul body-your beside me. (With a difference of intonation 
it may mean “‘come near me’”’ instead of “‘go away from me.’’) 

* Another town westward. 

* The whole song is sung. 
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“Keep quiet, dear, sleep well, My Beauty is turning your head. 
When she arrives, I will open the door!”’ 

The Thing came back. While traveling he was gaining strength 
nicely. 

“By virtue of my star, go away from me!” 

The Thing was hurled away to the neighbourhood of St. Marc.? My 
Beauty realized that it was impossible for her parents not to have heard 
all her singing.* As they did not want to open, she thought of her 
brothers. 

“By virtue of my star, let my brothers see what I am enduring.” 
She took heart and sang her little song: 


Stepmother, stepmother, stepmother get up 
And open the door!.. .4 


Now Ilia, the eldest brother, heard the song from the white man’s 
country where he lived. He saw My Beauty and then saw the demon 
which was coming back in a hurry. He sang:5 


Oh! My Beauty she is fair and pretty 
I say no! No-no-no-no, 

No-no, no-no-no-no, 

This devil is a rascal! 

She is fair and pretty! 


The other brother was married. He awoke his wife: “I am going 
away. I hear My Beauty calling me!”’ 

“You are dreaming! How could you hear somebody who lives over- 
sea? Have a good sleep, my dear!’’ 

Ilia passed before his door. He sang while he walked: 


Oh! My Beauty she is fair and pretty 
I say no! No-no-no-no, 

No-no, no-no-no-no, 

This devil is a rascal! 

She is fair and pretty! 


“You see that! Ilia, too, has heard her, I must go!” He dressed him- 
self, took his machete and came with his brother. Both were singing to 
make the child cheer up! 


1 Literally: rest blood you, sleep a good stroke-of sleep head-your is 
turning with My-Beauty-this. 

2 Another town northward. 

3 Literally: My Beauty understood all sang she sang people-the not can 
not hear. 

“ The whole song is sung. 

5 Literally: he took. 

* Literally: sleep your little sleep friend. 
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Oh! My Beauty she is fair and pretty 
I say no! No-no-no-no, 

No-no, no-no-no-no, 

This devil is a rascal! 

She is fair and pretty! 


They touched their foreheads and asked the star to bring them to 
the child. They arrived behind the house. While they were arriving, 
they saw the Thing approaching to strike! the child in the head. They 
flung their machetes? and the Thing fell and bled hugely. He was 
emptied like a crab. They cut him and mangled him badly, then 
they went away with My Beauty. 

The next day, at sunrise,* the stepmother got up, she saw the corpse 
on the doorstep: only meat and blood, you could not tell if it were beef 
orhuman. She yelled. Everybody got up in the house, the neighbours 
came: 

“What is it, what is it ?”’ 

The woman told what she had seen. They came to verify. The child 
had been killed! What a lot of talking! Who did it? Why? They 
rolled the body into a sheet, put it in a wooden case and buried the 
child. 

Well, three years passed. The brothers and sister’ were talking in 
the white man’s country where they lived. 

“Tlia, you would not return home ?”’ 

“Let us go, this woman has had too good a time!”’ 

They arrived at the father’s house. The boys went in and left My 
Beauty at the crossroad. 

“Good morning, father, good morning, mother, good morning, every- 
body! Where is our younger sister ?”’ 

The father did not answer but covered his face with his hands. The 
stepmother answered: 

“You live so far away, we could not send anyone to tell you about the 
unhappy event. They killed the child to our grief!> I will take you to 
her grave.” 

“What a liar! You should be tired of deceiving people!* You wanted 
to kill our little sister but you did not succeed, we have saved her, 
here she is at the crossroad.? My Beauty, My Beauty!” 


' Literally: take. 

* Literally: machetes flew. 

* Literally: before day. 

‘ Literally: people-these. 

® Literally: they killed child-the for us. (With a different intonation it 
may mean ‘‘they killed the child for us.’’) 

* Literally: tired then make deceit. 

’ Literally: take she there in end crossroad-the. 
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My Beauty appeared. The stepmother came forward to kiss her. “How 
glad I am! How fair and tall she is!” 

“Be careful, don’t go near our sister!”’ 

They called their servants and gave them the man and the woman. 
They tied them on two wild horses, and then they let the beasts go into 
the woods. 

... I was passing nearby, they gave me a little kick which threw me 
down to the neighbourhood of Leogane. 


ZILYEN 

Vwala? U Msye plase ak i madam. Msye-a gé i grén ti-fi mama-] 
muri, madam-la gé sét pitit fi ak i lot papa. Ti-fi Msye-a rele Zilyén li 
gé de fré mém mama rete & lot kote, ti-bway-yo gra-mun 16ta pase 
Zilyén y’ap-travay pu laza yun rele Ilya lot rele Ifo. 

Madam-la voye Zilyén SaSe i pakét bwa, atd bwa ra na peyi-a epi 
Zilyén piti, li SaSe, li SaSe, liSaSe.. LO I’tuné ak ii ti-pakét bwa Madam-li 
di-] se fépa, pu mize 2a I’te-mize li te-dwe pote lavalé kay-la, |’apr’al 
na bwa li mém-mém, Ava I’pati li kale Zilyén byé kale. Madam-la rive 
na bwa, li kuri kote-si li kuri kote-la. Lo pil bwa-a fin k6t, li SaSe mun 
Saze, li pa Zwén. Sdléy kusSe, li pa vie kite pil-la pu vakabé brote-] 
lanwit. Li rele: 

“Pa gé ii bd kretyé bo isit ki kab ride-m SaZe?” Li pa wé okén mun. 
Nwé rive, li S6ze lakay, li S6Ze Msye, li SdZe pitit. Li rele: 

“Pa gé i move kretyé bd isit ki kab ride-m SazZe ?”’ 

Li wé pu gro kokén gas6 roté kay-la duva-l. Ava l’SaZe li made Madam 
sa l’ap-bay. Li di i ti-pul. Msye ri. Li di i ti-koS6, puso yo rele sa. 
Msye ri. Li fin gaye nét, li di i ti-béf. Msye-a di: 

“W’ap-betize! U k6né sa pu u ba-mwé, u gé sét pitit fi, m’vle yun. 

— M’pa sa ba-u pitit-mwé, mé m’gé ii ti-bofi yo rele Zilyén, li gra 
mém, u ta sa pra-l pito. 

— B6, voye-l tuzu, m’a-we. 

— Vin pra-l bd lakay démé, m’a-voye-l derd lanwit.”’ 

Gyab-la asepte. Madam-la raze trokét-li epi li Saze. Démé rive, tut 
mun al larivyé, Madam-la rete déyé 1d pitit-yo tuné ak ti gamél-yo. 
Sodléy kuSe li la tuzu, li ramase tut rad-la mé I’lese twa ti-muSwa ap- 
SeSe, Sak su a rdS difera. Li rive lakay l’ap-plépé tut ta. Ala rad ki ly, 
ala metye, ala buke! Li pete di rél. 

“Sa li ye? sa li ye? M’bliye kat ti-muSwa na dlo. Zilyén-o .. al 
SaSe-yo pu mwé, m’te-mete-yo SeSe su rdS, u kdné u se fépa u pa rémé 
SaSe, pinga u tuné k6 sa, m’a-raSe po vat-u!”’ 

Zilyén ale, li Zwén twa ti-muSwa, li pa Zwén kat. Li SaSe, li Sase, 
lanwit rive. Ld I’tuné li Zwén tut pdt fémé. Li ko-u, ko-u, ko-u, mun-yo 
pa tade, li rele: 

“Vin luvri, leve! Se mwé-mém Zilyén!”’ 
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Yo pa repdn. Gyab rive, li gade pitit-la, li ri. Zilyén frape ak roi, 
ko-u ko-u! Tut peyi frét. Li pé, li Sate a ti-Sate pu I’rele fré-li: 











I - lya-a II-fd-o Zilyén-o I-lya-a Il-fd-o Zilyén- 
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o Zilyén 4-ho Zilyén 4- ba Zilyén dé- yékay-la!  I- 
Ilya-a Ilfo-o Zilyén-o 
Ilya-a Ilfd-o Zilyén-o 
Zilyén aho Zilyén aba 
Zilyén déyé kay-la! 


Atd ti-Sate-a rive Zuk kote Ilya, li kwé l’ap-reve pitit-la. Li leve li di 
madam-li: ‘“Afos m’ap-80Ze pitit-la u ta-di m’te-tade-l.” 
Gyab vase pu I’kwape-l, li Sate: 
Ilya-a Ilfd-o Zilyén-o 
Ilya-a Ilfd-o Zilyén-o 
Zilyén aho Zilyén aba 
Zilyén déyé kay-la! 


Ti-Sate-a voyaze, wi l’voyaze! li rive kote Ilfo. Msye di: “‘Pitit-la 
agaze, te-m rele Ilya!” Li Sate tu: 
Ilya-a Ilfd-o Zilyén-o 
Ilya-a Ilfd-o Zilyén-o 
Zilyén aho Zilyén aba 
Zilyén déyé kay-la! 


Ilya tade-li. Li te-gé de ti-grén li Zete yun: ““Méné-m kote IIlfo!”” Lo 
I'rive li made-li sa k’gépé: 

“M’pa k6né, pitit-la ap-rele-nu!’’ Li voye i ti-grén: ““Méné-n kote 
Zilyén!” 

Yo rive. Gyab te-gé ta pra Zilyén voye-l su do, l’ap-brote-l lakay 
pu l'maze. Yo tuye gyab pra ti-sé-yo méné-] letraze, li pa Zam tuné 
pey'isit ako. 


JULIANA? 
Voila. A man was married to a woman. He had only one daughter whose 
mother was dead. The woman had seven girls by another man. The 
man’s daughter was called Juliana. She had two brothers on her mother’s 


' Variant of preceding tale. I recorded this tale long ago with its tune but 
lid not put down anything about the informant. 
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side who lived elsewhere; the boys were much older than Juliana: 
they worked for money. One was called Ilia and the other IIfort. 

The woman sent Juliana to fetch a bundle of wood. Now, wood wa 
rare in the country and Juliana was small; she looked for a long time 
When she returned with a small bundle, the woman said that she was, 
lazy girl; for all the time she took she should have brought enough 
wood to fill the house ;? she would go to the woods herself. Before she 
went out, she gave Juliana a thorough beating. She arrived at the foreg 
and ran to and fro; when the wood pile was ready, she looked fy 
somebody to help her load it and did not find anybody. The sun set 
she did not want to leave the pile for vagrants to take away during the 
night. She called: ‘‘Is there any good soul? in this neighbourhood who 
could help me to load?” She did not find anybody. The darknes 
came, she thought of her home, and of her husband and children. She 
called: 

“Is there any bad soul in this neighbourhood who could help m 
to load ?”’ 

She saw a big giant as tall as this house before her. Before loading her 
he asked the woman what she would give. She said a chicken. He 
laughed. She said a little hog, what they call pig. He laughed. She 
was quite disturbed and said a calf. The man said: 

“You are jesting. You know what you must give me, you have seven 
daughters, I want one.” 

“T cannot give you my child, but I have a stepdaughter called Juliana, 
she is very fat, you could rather take her.” 

“Well, send her all the same, I will see.”’ 

“Come and take her near the house to-morrow, I will send her out by 
night.”’ 

The devil accepted. The woman fixed her head cushion and was 
loaded. The next day came, everybody went to the river, the woman 
remained behind after the children had returned with their platter 
The sun set, she was still there, she gathered all the clothes but left three 
handkerchiefs which were drying, each on a different stone. She reached 
home and complained all the time. How heavy the cloth was! Whata 
trade! How tired! Suddenly she yelled: 

‘“‘What is it? What is it? I have forgotten four handkerchiefs at the 
water. Juliana, go and fetch them for me, I had put them to dry ona 
stone. You know how lazy you are, you don’t like to look for things 
Don’t return without them‘ or I will take the skin off your tummy! 


1 Literally: little-boys-the big-people long-time surpass Juliana. 

2 Literally: for dawdle kind she had dawdled she ought to bring value 
house-the. 

3 Literally: not have a good people. 

* Literally: take-care you return like that. 
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Juliana went out, she found three handkerchiefs and not four. She 
searched and searched, night came. When she returned, she found all 
the doors closed. She knocked loudly,’ they did not hear, she called: 
“Come and open, get up! It is Juliana!” 

No answer. The devil came, he looked at the child and laughed. Ju- 
liana knocked with a stone. No answer.? She was afraid and sang a 
little song to call her brothers: 


Ilia, Ilfort, Juliana! 

Ilia, Ilfort, Juliana! 

Is Juliana upstairs, is Juliana downstairs ? 
Juliana is behind the house! 


Now, the little song came to Ilia,* he thought he was dreaming of the 
child. He got up and told his wife: “I think so much of this child, that 
I seem to have heard her.’’4 

The devil came forward to catch her, she sang: 


Ilia, Ilfort, Juliana! 

Ilia, Ilfort, Juliana! 

Is Juliana upstairs, is Juliana downstairs ? 
Juliana is behind the house! 


The little song traveled a long way and reached IIfort. He said: “The 
child is in danger, let me call Ilia!’’ He also sang: 


Ilia, Ilfort, Juliana! 

Ilia, Ilfort, Juliana! 

Is Juliana upstairs, is Juliana downstairs ? 
Juliana is behind the house! 


Ilia heard him. He had two small (magic) seeds, he threw one: “Take 
me to Ilfort!”? When he arrived, he asked him what was the matter: 

“I don’t know, the child is calling us!’’ He threw a little seed: ‘““Take 
us to Juliana!”’ 

They arrived. The devil had already taken Juliana and thrown her 
over his back. He was carrying her home to eat her. They killed him, 
and took their sister abroad. She never came back to this country. 


Krik? Krak! Gé i Msye plase ak i Madam. Msye-a gé ii sél pitit fi. 
Madam-la gé de pitit fi pu i lot papa. Madam al larivyé lese ti-mun-yo 
nikay. Ld I’fin lave I’pa sa leve gamél rad muye-a li mém sél. Ato li 
pa vie kite mdso pu I’vin SaSe-l pita. Li tan, li tan, sdléy kuSe, l’pa wé 


' Literally: she (onomatopoeia). 

* Literally: all country cold. 

* Literally: now little-song-the arrived till where Ilia. 
* Literally: you would-say I had heard her. 
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mun, li kriye: ““Bodye u malénét! depi ta u wé-m Sita la u t’a-voye mun 
ride-m, mém zdbi mém dyab, voye-l kote-m!” 

Li wé i gra-mun gas6 ii ti-lide pi lwé, li di: ‘““M’ap-Saze gamél-la sy 
tét-u, sa w’ap-ba-mwé?”’ Li di ké sa l’a-ba-l ii ti-kdk. Msye ve pa 
ti-kOk-la, li pa vle kabrit, li pa vle ko8é6, li pa vle ii ti-béf. Atd sa u vle 
Msye? Li vle mun. Madam-la di: 

“Rive m’rive m’a-voye ti-bofi-mwé kom peya. 

— M’ap-lide-u mé 16 u rive fd u voye sa u te-di-la!”’ 

Li made né pitit-la. Ti bofi-la rele Adelin. 

Lo madam-la ratre li rive rele twa ti-mun-yo: 

“Vin pra kalbas al na dlo!” Li di pitit-li: “Sate a ti-Sate di u pa 
Adelin 16 u wé i gra mun Sita bod dlo-a!”’ 

Ato ti-mun-yo rémé Adelin, se ti-sé-yo li tuzu Zwe ak yo, y’ap-sove 
Adelin si u vie kiné. Madam métre ti-mun pa-l Sate-a: 

Bédzu Sé papa-mwé 

Bézu Sé papa-mwé 

Se pa mwé-mém ki rele Adelin-o 
Adelin déyé l’ape-vini 

M’a-pase, m’a-rete ? 


Yo desan na dlo. Yo wé i gra-mun gas6 Sita na Simé. Pi gra ti-fi 
Madam-la pra: 
Bdzu Sé papa-mwé 
Bézu Sé papa-mwé 
Se pa mwé-mém ki rele Adelin-o 
Adelin déyé l’ape-vini 
M’a-pase, m’a-rete ? 


Dyab-la di: ‘‘Pase méfi pase, w’a-pase k6 sa (gesture) w’a-pase.” 
L’pase akote, si l’pase duva, gyab-la ap-tuye-li. Adelina ap-kriye. Lot 
ti-fi madam-la vase, li Sate: 


Bédzu Sé papa-mwé 

B6ézu Sé papa-mwé 

Se pa mwé-mém ki rele Adelin-o 
Adelin déyé l’ape-vini 

M’a-pase, m’a-rete ? 


Dyab-la di: “‘Pase méfi pase, w’a-pase k6 sa (gesture) w’a-pase.” 
L’zabe vin Zwén lot-la, y’ap-wé pu yo sove Adelin-la. Adelin ap-kriye, 
l’ap-Sate l’ap-kriye: 

Bozu Sé papa-mwé 

Bdzu Sé papa-mwé 

Wi se mwé-mém ki rele Adelin-o 
Na pwé déyé ape-vini 

M’a-pase, m’a-rete ? 
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Dvab-la di: ““Pase mdfi pase, w’a-pase bod vat 4amwé!”’ 

L’pase akote, l’k6né si l’pase duva gyab-la ap-tuye-l. Gyab-la fé 
top! mete mé su li ‘Se pa k6 sa m’te di-u pase.”” Li mete-] kote I’te-soti. 
Li Sate: 

Béozu Sé papa-mwé 

Bdzu Sé papa-mwé 

Wi se mwé-mém ki rele Adelin-o 
Na pwé déyé ape-vini 

M’a-pase, m’a-rete ? 

Dyab-la di: ‘‘Pase m6fi pase, w’a-pase bd fla amwé!” 

Li pase bo fla-4 vre. Top! gyab-la atre su ti-fi-a l’voye-l su do-li epi 
tu I’fé rut-li. 

Ti-fi-yo ap-sove Adelin. Yo mete féy su ké-yo maske tut ké-yo ak 
zeb, vye bras bra tut kalite féy. Yo pra Simé kupe al tan gyab na kalfu, 
tut ta y’ap-gwode: 

Gyab, ki dyab-sa, dyab kanay ? 
Gyab, ki dyab-sa, dyab kanay ? 


Gyab pé gyab paréy-li, li kuri. Ti fi-yo kuri déyé-l, li lage Adelin vole 
su faléz kase ko-]. Ti-mun-yo pra Adelin pu yo méné-] lakay, li pa vle 
tuné ka bélmé, I’al ka letraze. Li gé rezd! 


ADELINA! 


Cric? Crac! There was a man married to a woman. The man had 
just one little girl. The woman had two girls by another father. The 
woman went to the river and left the children at home. When she had 
finished her washing, she could not lift up the platter of wet clothes by 
herself. Now she did not want to leave part and come back to fetch it 
later. She waited for a long time, the sun set, she did not see anybody. 
She cried: ‘‘God! you are not fair, you have seen me sitting here all this 
time and you have not sent anyone to help me, now send me even a 
ghost, even a devil!’ 

A little further on she saw an old man* who said: “I will put the 
platter on your head,* what will you give me?” She said she would 
give him® a little cock. The man did not want the little cock, he did not 
want a goat, he did not want a pig, he did not want a calf. Then, what 
do you want, Sir? He wants a person. The woman said: 

“As soon as I arrive, I shall send my little stepdaughter in payment.” 

“T will help you but when you arrive you must send what you said!” 


' Informant Decius Florent, day-labourer from Tomonde, 30 years. 
* Literally: even ghost even devil send him where me. 

’ Literally: a big-people boy a small idea more far. 

* Literally: I am loading platter-the on head-your. 

* Literally: she said like that she will give him. 
16% 
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He asked the name of the girl. The little stepdaughter was called 
Adelina. 

When the woman came back, she called! the three children: 

“Take your gourds and go to the water!’ She told her children: 
“Sing a little song telling that you are not Adelina when you see an old 
man® sitting by the waterside!” 

Now the children love Adelina, she is their sister, she always played 
with them, they will save Adelina if you want to know. The woman 
taught the song to her own children: 


Good morning my dear father® 
Good morning my dear father 

It is not I whom they call Adelina 
Adelina is behind, she is coming 
Shall I pass or stop ? 


They went to the river and saw an old man sitting in the road. The 
elder daughter of the woman took up: 


Good morning my dear father 
Good morning my dear father 

It is not I whom they call Adelina 
Adelina is behind, she is coming 
Shall I pass or stop ? 


The devil said: ‘‘Pass, my daughter,® pass! You will pass like that 
(gesture)! She passed beside him. If she passes before, the devil will 
kill her.4 Adelina is crying. The other daughter of the woman came 
forward and sang: 


Good morning my dear father 
Good morning my dear father 

It is not I whom they call Adelina 
Adelina is behind, she is coming 
Shall I pass or stop? 


The devil said: “‘Pass, my daughter, pass! You will pass like that 
(gesture) !’’ She jumped and met the other one, they will see as to how 
to save Adelina.* Adelina is crying and singing at the same time: 


Good morning my dear father 
Good morning my dear father 


' Literally: when woman-the returned she arrived called. 

* Literally: come take gourds go in water. 

* Literally: a big people (the sex is not specified this time). 

* Addressed directly to the audience as a commentary on the text. 

® The man is called ‘‘father” as a mark of respect. 

° The girl is called “daughter” by courtesy, as she said ‘‘father.” The 
crystallized form ‘‘méfi” is dialectal, the ordinary creole would say “‘mafi.” 
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It is truly I who is called Adelina 
No one is coming on behind me 
Shall I pass or stop ? 


The devil said: “‘Pass, my daughter, pass. You will pass beside my! 
tummy!” 

She passed beside him, she knows that if she passes before the devil 
will kill her. He grabbed her:? “‘It is not like that I had told you to 
pass.” He put her back to the place she came from. She sang: 

Good morning my dear father 
Good morning my dear father 

It is truly I who is called Adelina 
No one is coming on behind me 
Shall I pass or stop ? 


The devil said: ‘‘Pass, my daughter, pass! You will pass by my 
side.’ She passed by his side indeed. He caught her, threw her upon 
his back, and went on.® 

The girls will save Adelina.* They put foliage® all over their whole 
body to conceal it: old branches and leaves of all kinds. They took 
byroads and went to wait for the devil at the crossroad. They were 
muttering all the time: 

Devils, which devil is this one? a low devil ? 
Devils, which devil is this one? a low devil ? 


The devil was afraid of his fellow devils,* he ran away. The little 
girls ran behind him. He dropped Adelina, jumped over the cliff and 
broke his neck !” 

The girls took Adelina to bring her home but she refused to return 
to the home of a stepmother and went to live among strangers. She 
is right.4 


DUMED® 
Vwala? Te g’6 ti-mun mama-l te-muri papa-l te-marye ak pu lot 
madam. Madam-la pa t’rémé pitit-la, li te-fé-1 tut kalite mizé. Ti-bway 
la kriye pu ti mdma epi l’bliye, li ri. Ala bé ti-gasé! Tut Zuné l’ap-Sate, 
Bédye te-raze ké-1 ké sa, pozitiv! 


1“Amwé” is.a dialectal form of ‘‘mwé.” 

* Literally: devil-the makes (onomatopeeia) put hand on her. 

* Literally: (onomatopeeia) devil-the entered on little-girl-the he threw 
her on back-his and also he made way-his. 

* Addressed directly to the audience as a commentary on the text. 

* Literally: leaves. 

* Literally: devil afraid devils fellows-his. 

? Literally: body-his. 

* Cf. Gascogne, Bladé II, 368; Virgin Islands, Meade, JAFL 45: 367. 
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Atd bélmé-a te-géné na galata-li pu volim sak mayi, sak piti-mi, sak 
diri pu I’te-van lavil, eta pitit-la te-gé vat-li derd epi t’ap-muri grigy. 
Nu Zu I’te-sot lekol li wé na mita Simé-a pu ti-zwezo k’t’ap-sote tip-tip- 
tip. L’pase déyé-l, l’pra-l na do epi I’brote-l ale. Ld l’rive lakay, li Sita 
tu dusma duva pot kuZin-la epi I’Sate pu zwezo. Zwezo faSe, l’fé gro ké 
l’pa vie Sate. Ti-pitit-la lage-li, li mipdné-l ti-gut, li gade-li epi I’sifle 
pu li. Zwezo mete sifle tu, li te-fé i ti-bri ki te bél sita li brote madam-|j 
bo kuZin-la. 

“Ala féna! Ki bri sa-a? Ki lide-u? 

— Mama-o, pa fé kolé! Gade sa m’Zwén su gra Simé, ala bél ti-Sate 
zwezo ap-ba-mwé! 

— Trop parese na kay-la, u mém pu grén u trop pu mwé. Si I'te 
pi-gro m’ta todye ku-l epi m’ta maze-] bmaté.”’ 

Zwezo pe? L’gade madam-la fiks, epi l’kupe-l pu kut Ze, sd-o . . Madam- 
la soti pé. Epi l’rele: ““Dumén, Dumén, Dumén! 

— Sa m’te-di! Pitit-sa-a tuZu pu mete mun na travé. Mé zwezo 
ap-made maze!”’ 

Ti gas6-a repon: 











we 


Iwé pa ga-né ma-Ze pu mwé bay zwezo-mwé Mwé pa gané ma- 
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ze pumwé bay zwezo-mwé Zwezodimwé Dumén Dumén Dumén! Mwé. 


Mwé pa gané maze 

Pu mwé bay zwezo-mwé 
Mwé pa gané maze 

Pu mwé bay zwezo-mwé 
Zwezo di mwé 

Dumén, Dumén, Dumén! 


Ti zwezo-a vole, l’fé rd, l’ménase fam-la: ““_Dumén, Dumén, Dumén!” 
Li pé, li di ti-bway-la: 

“Bét sa-a se dém6! L’kab pete ze-m. Kuri na galata-a pra pu sak 
diri pote-l vini ba-li pu u wé si u pa sa fé-l rete trakil.”’ 

Pitit-la grépe su neSél-la epi li tuné ak pu sak. Nu sél kut bék zwezo 
ba-li, sak-la pete, ba-u! Li kot, kot, kot, kot, kot, kot. Apre pu ti kadeé 
we .. i! 4pé mém, Msye fin kaba tut vé liv-yo. Li vin grosé pu pul, 
gagan-li briye, l’vin gé tut kulé, zél-li byé ble ak ti pud 16 su yo. L’vire 
gade mun-yo. 

“M’'defan-u sot isit.”” Li luvri bék-li gra-gra: ‘““Dumépn, Dumép, 
Dumén!”’ 
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Madam-la babye ti-bway-la: 
“Gade na ki kalite traka u vin mete mun! Afds u k6trolé, sa u te- 


bezwé pra bét sa-a?”’ 


Zwezo luvri zél-li, li bat-yo pap, pap, pap! epi l’vole, I’fé ré, I’fé rd. 

“Pitit-o.., kuri na galata-a, desan tut pitimi w’a-Zwén. Si Bédye pa 
mete mé pu nu, se muri n’ap-muri na bagay sa-a. 

— Kuma pu m’fé, mama, Zwezo pa vle n’sot isit!”’ 

Atd zwezo-a di: 

“U kab pase. Dumén, Dumén, Dumén! 

Ti-bway-la desan sét sak pitimi. 

“L’ase Msye Dumén? N’kapab pati? 

— NO, nu se lesklav-mwé. Rete la eta m’ap-maze!”’ 

Madam-la peze pu rél: 

“Agye.., agye Bdgye. .! 

— Pe, fwék!”’ 

Li pe’ Zwezo pra taku pu mulé kot, kot, kot, kot, kot, kot, kot. Plis 
li maze, plis li vin gro. Lo I’fin vale sét sak pitimi-yo, li te pi gra pase 
ti-mun-la. L’bat zé-li, pu va leve, mun-yo pa sa pra suf. Li gade na 
pot. Lwé-lwé, nu ndm t’ap-vase. Yo gade tu, Madam-la rekénét Msye-li. 


” 


Ké-1 k6ta, li rele-1: 

“Ti-Ném-o .. pra masét-u pote-l vini Zuk na kuZin-la, vin ride-nu! 

— Pe bus-u la!” 

Ném-la pa tade, l’ap-vase tuzu. Zwezo kite-l proSe byé proSe. Ato 
li di-l: “Ratre! U pa gé dwa soti ako. Dumén, Dumén, Dumén!”’ De 
ra glo! kuri na Ze ti gas6-a, li Sate: 

Mwé pa gané maze 
Pu mwé bay zwezo-mwé... 

Fam-la pale na zoréy ak mari-li, li di-l tragle zwezo. Zwezo vare 
su li. 

“Padé, Msye Dumén, ané nd, m’pa t’ap-di-l ané. Ti-Bos, kuri na 
galata-a SaSe dénye sak mayi-yo pote bay Msye Dumén. U wé sa, Msye 
Dumén, tu sa m’gapé se pu u. M’kapab soti, ato? 

— Dumén, Dumén, Dumén! 

— Al nd Ti-Bés, al vit!’ 

Ti bway-la tuné ak sét sak mayi. Sak kut vale, zwezo vale lavalé 
pu mamit sék liv, epi l’ap-grosi tuzu. LO I’fini, bwa tét-li rive na fetay 
kay-la, li suke zél-li, ay-a-yay! tut kay kraze ‘““‘_Dumén, Dumén, Dumén!”’ 

Vwa-li se l’oray. Ti gasd-a kriye epi I’Sate ako: 

Mwé pa gané maze 
Pu mwé bay zwezo-mwé... 


“Maze-] nd! A pa li k’méné-u?” 


‘ Dialectal pronunciation of ‘‘dlo.’’ The initial ‘‘g’’ is palatal. 
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Dumén vire gade Madam-la, epi l’luvri buS-li. AtO Madam-la kuz 
su li taku papiyé ki wé lap, Dumén vale-li. Epi li gade papa-a, ndm-jj 
kuri su li, li vale-l tu. 

Ti-pitit-la Zete k6-1 plat até,.li kébe Zam Dumén, li bo Zam-yo. 

“Dumén, se papa-m! Dumén ran papa-m ba-mwé! 

— U se bé ti-mun m’apr’al ba-u papa-u, mé prémét-mwé w’a-pdte-m 
tuné kote u te-Zwén mwé. 

Zabét u wé su gra Simé 
Se su gra Simé pu I’rete 
Sa u pa k6né pi fo pase-u. 


U deraze-m na misyé-mwé. Si m’pa te féb k6 sa pu u, se pa fami-u 
pu grén ki t’a-sufri, tut peyi-a ta-peye pu derazZma sa-a. Mé m’ trd bé, 
u wé m'ape-padéné-u!”’ 

Li kraSe papa-a epi I’fé kd-l vini piti-piti. Lo I’se ti-zwezo ako li di 
pitit-la: 

“Vin pote-m na mita gra Simé-a!”’ 


DOOMENG! 


Voila! There was a child whose mother was dead; his father had 
married another woman. This woman did not like the child and made 
him all kinds of trouble. The boy cried for a moment, then he forgot 
and laughed. What a good little boy! He sang all day long, God had 
made him this way, absolutely! 

Now, the stepmother had in her granary a lot of maize bags, sorghum 
bags and rice bags to sell in town, while the child went with torn clothes? 
and was dead hungry. Once as he was coming from school he saw in 
the middle of the road a little bird which was hopping away. He passed 
behind him* and took him away. When he reached home, he sat down 
quietly before the kitchen door, then he sang for the bird. The bird 
was vexed, his spirits sank,* he did not want to sing. The child freed 
him, petted him a little, looked at him and whistled for him. The bird 
began also to whistle, he made so beautiful a noise that it brought the 
woman to the kitchen. 

“Lazy people! What noise is this? What is your idea ?” 

“Mother, don’t be angry! Look at what® I found on the highway, 
what a beautiful song this bird is singing for me!” 

“Too many lazy people in the house, you alone are too much for me. 
If it was bigger, I would twist its neck and eat it (tomorrow) morning.” 


1 Informant, a yardboy from Jacmel. 

2 Literally: child-the had belly-his outside. 

3] put the masculine gender instead of the neuter from the beginning 
because the bird is a magical bird, a supernatural being. 

* Literally: he made big heart. 

5 Literally: look that. 
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The bird stopped. He looked steadfastly at the woman, then he eyed 
her fiercely, my dear! The woman got frightened. Then he cried: 
“Doomeng,? Doomeng, Doomeng!”’ 
“What was I saying! This child is always getting people into trouble. 
Now the bird is asking for food!” 
The little boy answered: 


I have no food 

To give to my bird 

I have no food 

To give to my bird 

The bird said to me 

Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng! 


The little bird flew up, he went in circles and threatened the woman: 
“Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng!’’ She was afraid and told the boy: 

“This animal is a devil! He might put out my eyes. Run to my 
granary, take a rice bag and bring it to him to see if you can make him 
stay quiet.”’ 

The child climbed the ladder and came back with a bag. The bird 
gave it only one stroke with its beak, the bag burst. He pecked and 
pecked and pecked.* After a quarter of an hour, nothing (was left), 
monsieur had finished the twenty pounds. He became as big as a hen, 
his breast shone, he got all colours, his wings were blue powdered with 
gold. He turned his face and looked at them: 

“I forbid you to leave this place.’”” He opened his beak very wide: 
“Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng!”’ 

The woman scolded the boy: 

“See in what kind of trouble you have gotten (your) people! You are 
such a meddler, what need had you to catch this animal!” 

The bird opened his wings, he flapped them and then he flew round 
and round in circles. 

“Child! run to the granary, take down all the sorghum you find. If 
God does not help us,‘ we are to die in this adventure.’”® 

“How can I manage, mother, the bird does not want me to go out 
from here!’’ 

Then the bird said: 

“You can pass. Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng!”’ 


' Literally: and he cut her a stroke-of eye. 

?In Southern dialectal French we find the name ‘“‘Doomeng”’ which 
means master, sire. It comes from the Latin dominicus. See my study: 
“Quelques Noms de lieux et de famille originaires de la France méridionale”’ 
(Le Temps, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, July-August 1937). 

* Literally: he (onomatopeeia). 

* Literally: if God not put hand for us. 

* Literally: this die we are-dying in thing-this. 
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The little boy brought down seven bags of sorghum. 

“Ts it enough, Mr. Doomeng? May we go away ?”’ 

“No, you are my slaves. Stay here while I am eating!”’ 

The woman uttered a loud cry: 

“My God, my good God!” 

“Shut up!” 

She stopped short. The bird crushed the grain like a mill.! The 
more he ate, the more he grew. When he had swallowed the seven 
bags of sorghum, he was taller than the child. He flapped his wings, ; 
wind arose, they could not catch their breath. He looked through the 
door: far away a man was coming. They looked too and the woman 
recognized her husband, her heart was glad, she called: 

“Ti-Nom!? Bring your machete to the kitchen.’ 

“Close your mouth!” 

The man did not hear and kept on coming. The bird let him come 
very near and told him: “Come in! You are not allowed to go out again. 
Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng!”’ Tears ran from the eyes of the little 
boy® who sang: 


I have no food 

To give to my bird 

I have no food 

To give to my bird 

The bird said to me 

Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng! 


The woman whispered ® to her husband: ‘‘Choke the bird.’’ The bird 
faced her angrily. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Doomeng, that’s nothing. I was not telling 
him anything. Ti-Boss,’ run to the granary and bring the maize bags, 
to the last one, for Mr. Doomeng. Do you see that, Mr. Doomeng, 
everything I have is yours. May I go now?” 

““‘Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng!”’ 

“Go, Ti-Boss, go quick!” 


ee ae ee 
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The little boy came back with seven bags of maize. Each mouthful | 


of the bird was as big as a five pound can and he was still increasing 
in size. When he had finished, the bone of his head ® reached the top of 


the house, he shook his wings (exclamation), the whole house fell to | 


1 Literally: bird took like mill (onomatopoeia). 

2 Peasant first name very common in Haiti. The meaning is Little-Man 
* Literally: take machete-you bring it come till in kitchen. 

4 Literally: let him approach well approach. 

5 Literally: two rows water ran in eyes little-boy-the. 

6 Literally: spoke in ears with. 

7 Surname given very often to smart children. Meaning: Little-Chiel. 
8 Literally: wood head-his. 
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pieces. ““Doomeng, Doomeng!” His voice was thunder. The boy cried 
and then sang again: 

I have no food 

To give to my bird 

I have no food 

To give to my bird 

The bird said to me 

Doomeng, Doomeng, Doomeng! 


“Eat him! Isn’t it he who brought you ?”’ 

Doomeng looked at the woman and opened his mouth. The woman 
ran to him like a butterfly that sees a lamp, Doomeng swallowed her. 
Then he looked at the father, the man ran to him, he swallowed him 
also. 

The child threw himself flat on the ground, he caught Doomeng’s 
legs, he kissed them. 

“Doomeng, he is my father! Doomeng, give me back my father!” 

“You are a good child, I will give you your father, but promise me you 
will take me back to where you found me. 

The weeding knife you see on the highway 
Must remain on the highway 
What you don’t know is stronger than you. 


You have disturbed me while on duty. If I were not so weak toward 
you, it would not be your family only which would suffer, the whole 
country would have paid for this disturbance. But I am too good, you 
see, 1 am forgiving you!” 

He spat the father and then he rendered his body smaller and smaller. 
When he was once more a little bird, he said to the boy: 

“Take me to the middle of the highway!”’ 


ZWEZO! 

Ato te gé i Rwa ki pa te Zam fé pitit. Li mém pu grén ak Madam-li 
ni pale. Tut ta l’ap-86Ze: ‘‘Atd 16 m’uri ki mun k’ape Rwa? Si Madam- 
mwé muri ki mun k’a-fémé Ze-mwé ?”’ 

Afds lapriyé, 1 mun-yo te vye diza, Madam-la akuSe i ti-gasd. Ala 
gate, kopé..! Yo puri pitit-la, yo ba-li vé *esklav pu Zwe ak li, pu vole 
domestik pu sévi-li. U kwé se sdlda, u kwé se Zwét! Yo plate zadé flé 
pu ti-bway-la préméné. Mé, mun-yo te pé sitelma move-mun ta-volo 
pitit osnd ba-l maldidk, ZAmé, o-gra-Zamé, yo pa lese-l ale lot-bd baryé. 

Ato pu Zu, m’pa koné kiima sa kap fét, pitit sél na f6 zadé. Li wé 
pot luvri, Msye pra lari pu li. L’maie, I’mase, I’fé ti-buke ak flé, li kébe 
papiy6, li voye rd8, epi l’maSe akd Zuk li rive larivyé. ‘“‘Ala bél ti-dlo! 
Ala klé! Kote I’pr’ale ?”’ 

‘Cf. South & Central Africa, Werner, 199, Jacottet, 104. 
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Eta l’ap-gade li pa wé ii gro dyab ki t’ap gripé ldtbd dlo-a. “Sd-o, | 
M’Sita lakay, maZe vin Zwén-mwé!”’ 

L’pare pu I'vole pra ti-mun-la. Atd i bél zwezo nwé ak zél-li tu ble 
fdse su pitit-la. Dyab move, mé I’pé zwezo, li kiimase ii ti-Sate: 
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Ba-mwé-ni zwe- zo ba-mwé-ni Ba-mwé-ni zwe-zo ba-mwé-ni 
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Ba-mwé-ni zwe-zo ba-mwé-ni M’a-ba-u_ ba-rik plé ma-yi! 














Ba-mwé-ni zwezo, ba-mwé-ni, 
Ba-mwé-ni zwezo, ba-mwé-ni, 
Ba-mwé-ni zwezo, ba-mwé-ni, 
M’a-ba-u barik plé mayi, 
M’a-ba-u barik plé mayi! 


Ato ti-gas6-a pra Sate tu: 


Sove-mwé zwezo, sove-mwé, 
Sove-mwé zwezo, sove-mwé, 
Sove-mwé zwezo, sove-mwé, 
M’a-ba-u barik plé dublé, 
M’a-ba-u barik plé dubldé! 


Na pale tut bagay bulvése: gad na sép, lesklav na kaSo, Mada Rwa 
tobe ak kriz, mun ki pa na priz6, na SaSe. Yo pa we va ti-gas6-a. 

Vup! Zwezo peze disan su teras-la. Tut mun proSe gade gro-kokén 
zél-yo tu ble-ble. Eta y’ap-gade yo wé pitit. Yo brote Msye ba mama-l 
ak papa-l. 

“Sa pu m’bay zwezo sa-a ? 

— Mama, u pa k6né, m’prémét-li barik plé dublo. 

— N’a-ba-li tak li vle, pitit.” 

Ato Zwezo pa vie: 

“Tapri-suple, u pa ta-kab ba-mwé @ Sam isit, na pale-a-mém, m'ta- 
kuSe la lanwit epi bmaté m’ta-fé Simé-m. 

— Sa pa ané! U pa vile lot bagay ? 

— M’pa bezwé lot bagay.”’ 

Yo ba-l & Sam ak pu ti-balké. Ato, aswé, 10 I’t’ap-ratre lakay, pu 
gad wé gro zwezo sa-a k’ap-disan su pale, li kdpran se malfini. Pa-u! 
Li tire. Zwezo muri. 

Ato m’di-l: 

““U wé sa k’rive Zwezo! Bél Zwezo-mwé, puki u te-vle kite ti-nis-u 
na mon ?”’ 
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THE BIRD! 


Now there was a King who had never had any child. He lived alone 
with his wife in the palace. All the time he was thinking: ‘‘Now, when 
I die who will be King? Ifmy wife dies first, who will close my eyes ?”’ 

By dint of prayers, when they were already old, the woman had a 
son. Dear me how they petted him! They spoiled the child. They gave 
him twenty slaves to play with him, a lot of servants to wait upon him. 
How many soldiers, how many toys! They had flower gardens planted 
to let the little boy walk inside, but they feared so much that wicked 
people might steal the child or give him maldioc* they never permitted 
him to pass the gate. 

Now once, I don’t know how this could have happened, the child 
was alone at the end of the garden. He saw an open door and went 
out.2 He walked a great deal, made bunches of flowers, caught but- 
terflies, flung stones, and then walked again to the river. 

“What nice water! How clear! Where does it go?” 

While looking he did not see a big devil grinning on the other side of 
the water. 

“Oh, my! I am sitting at home and food comes to me!”’ 

He was preparing to jump at the child when a beautiful bird, black 
with blue wings, swooped on the child. The devil got angry but fearing 
the bird he began to sing: 


Give it to me, bird, give it to me 
Give it to me, bird, give it to me 
Give it to me, bird, give it to me 
I will give you a full barrel of maize 
I will give you a full barrel of maize. 


Now, the boy also sang: 
Save me, bird, save me 
Save me, bird, save me 
Save me, bird, save me 
I will give you a full barrel of gold coins 
I will give you a full barrel of gold coins. 


Everything was upset in the palace: the guards were fettered, the 
slaves in dungeons. The King’s wife had fits, those who were not in jail 
were searching. They did not see any trace of the little boy. 


‘Collected 10 years ago from a mulatto woman of Jacmel, Mrs. C., 
about 70 years old. 

* Lingering disease caused on purpose or involuntarily by the ‘‘evil eye”’ 
of somebody who admires another person too much. 

* Literally: he took the street for himself. 
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Voop! The bird swooped down upon the terrace. Everybody cam ff 


near it to look at the beautiful bluish wings. While gazing they saw the 
child, they brought him to his parents. 

“What shall I give to this bird ?” 

“Mother, you don’t know, I promised him a full barrel of gold coins” 

“We will give him as many as he wants, child.”’ 

Now, the bird did not want any. 

“Please, may I have a room here in the very palace, I would sleep 
there by night and go away in the morning.” 

“That’s nothing! You don’t want anything else ?” 

“IT do not need anything else.” 

They gave him a room with a small balcony. Now in the evening, 
when he was coming home, a guard saw this big bird flying down to the 
palace. He mistook it for a malfini! and fired. The bird died. 

Then I told him: 

“Do you see what happened, Bird? My fine bird, why did you want 
to leave your little nest in the hills ?”’ 


LES PETITS CENDRIERS? 


Se te i Madam ki te-gé sét pitit gasd, u kwé se parese, u kwé se briga! 
Ti-bway-yo te-fé-1 adeve. Yo pa te Zam vle ride mama-yo, yo te-rete 
bo dife tut Zuné ape bukané patat osné ape gumé. Bra-yo se te sin, 
tét-yo, figi-yo, rad-yo, tut kd-yo. Yo te-rele ti-mun-yo ‘“‘ti-sadriye.” 

Ato, pa lwé kote mun-yo te-rete, te-gé pu gyab. Tulezu li pase duva 
kay Madam-la, tuleZu li wé sét ti-bway-yo krupi kot dife-a ak san frote 
su kd-yo. 

“Si m’te-kab géé yin! Mama-a pa fé apé ak yo. Ak pu mé ti-munu 
kab luvri tut pot, ak pu ké ti-mun ala waga u fé! Si m’te-kab gé yin!” 

U zu, l’rete, l’ratre ka Madam-la. 

“Makomé, u pa rot gade tut ti-bway sa-yo lakay dans l’ignorance, 
m’parye ti-gas6 sa-a pa kon li.’’ Li 16Ze dwét-li su pi gra-a. 

“Li pa k6n li vre. Lekodl na buk-la lwé trdp. Sizoka u ta-vle yin 
m’ta-ba-u-li, u ta-mdtre-l li, li ta-sévi-u.”’ 

Madam-la pa t’faSe bay ti-mun-yo: yo te briga sita, yo te parese, 
yo te-maZe tut Zuné. Epi kéma pu I’ta-fé kdné I’t’ap-pale ak i gyab? 
Nég-la pra pi bél pitit-la méné-l ale lakay-li. Li Sita s’ti Séy, li bay ti 
bway-la a ti-ba epi I’kimase mitre-l lét-li na gra-Silabé. Lo I’fin lid 
bé moma li di-l: 

“U fin travay, atd an-Sate! Kute-m bé epi di tu sa m’di.” 


1 Haitian eagle. 
2 Title given in French. Cf. Dominica, Parsons MAFLS 26:507. 
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aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
*aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Ala twa Zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Tabu papa-m kémase, 
Tabu mama-m kimasa! 

Ti-nég-la repete: 
"aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
"aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Ala twa zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Tabu papa-m kémase, 
Tabu mama-m kimasa! 


Fini I’fini ti-Sate-a gyab-la todye ku-l voye-] Zete na galata-li. 

Ladémé li tuné ka mama-a. 

‘“Makomé, ala ti-mun move fwa! U vle kwé ti-bway-la sove, m’pa sa 
k6né kote Il’pase!”” Li pra pu lot epi I’tuné lakay-li. Li ba-] pu lesé taku 
premye fwa-a, epi l’fémé liv-li. 

“Ato m’ap-apran-u pu bél ti-Sate: 

*aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
*aha, *aha, u pa vini we-mwé, 

Ala twa Zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Tabu papa-m kémase, 

Tabu mama-m kimasa! 


Di-] u-mém!”’ 

Ti-bway-la repete, mé eta l’ap-di ‘‘kiima sa’’-a, gyab-la todye ti-ku-l 
voye-l Zete na galata. 

Li rete kek Zu ava I’disan lavil. Lo l’parét, li di mama-a: 

“Makomé, dénye ti-gasd u ba-m 1a, li se i boule d’intelligence, mé pa 
gé moyé regle-li. Zodi-a-mém se na kaSo m’dwe mete-l. Ato, ki lide-u, 
umém pu grén, sa fré, sa mari, pu leve tut ti-gasd sa-yo? I/ faut un 
homme. Boge m’te-pase kot isit! Ba-mwé yotut, mé yo réd sita m’ta- 
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vle made-u kiSoy, m’p’ap-pra-yo pu ku, m’ava-méné-yo lakay yiin-yin, 
u mém-mém u pa pu vini wé-yo ava twa mwa!”’ 

Mama-a késati, gyab pati ak i lot ti-mun. L6 li vin SaSe dénye pitit- 
la l’te-vle repase, li truve-l még trop. Ti-bway-la pa lese-l ta. 


“Ala k6ta m’kéta! M’apr’al-apran li, m’apr’al-Zwén fré-mwé, ala’ 


k6ta m’k6ta!”’ 

L’sote, l’pdpe, l’rule tut ko-1 na san. Eta l’ap-fé sa, l’ap-mire gyab 
su kote. Gyab rot, li di-l: “maSe!”’ epi 10 I’rive li di-l: “Tan isit ti-gut, 
m’ap-tuné.”’ 

Gyab pra nisél-li méte na galata. Ti-nég-la te tripot. 

‘“‘Anu-we si fré-m-yo pa la!” 

Li swiv gyab mé I’pa fé plis bri pas’t z6bi. Li wé zo, zo tut kote, gro 
bwét. S’i letazé li wé i ra poba ak letiket. 

“Ala regrét m’regrét m’pa sa li!” 

Gyab-la rete duva pu but letazZé-a, li fé tut kalite sip ak bra-li epi 
l’kiimase glise, de pye-li kétre. Eta l’ap-glise l’ap-mamd6né. 

“Glo Ze, glo ké, glo Zam, glo mé, glo bra, glo tét, glo ko!” 

Rive na lot but-la, Msye tuné glise ak mém sip-yo, mé I’repete pardl- 
la lave: 

“Glo kd, glo tét, glo bra, glo mé, glo Zam, glo ké, glo ze!” 

Pitit-la gade, li gade.., li pa k6pran aryé na tu sa k’ap-pase. Li di: 
““N6ém sa-a se gyab, gra-fré-m muri, se pu m’wé pu m’Sape. L’repete 
parol-la pu l’kap SoZe-l. 

Glo ze, glo ké, glo Zim, glo mé, glo bra, glo tét, glo kd!” 

Lé I’fin glise dwét-goS, gds-dwét, su pu bé ka-d-é, l’pare pu I’kite. Ti- 
Sadriye wé sa, l’kuri disan. LO gyab parét dro nisél-la, Msye te-Sita su 
ti-ba-l byé Sita. 

“Vin pra lesd-u! Li ta Zodi-a, n’apr’al Sate, u k6n ti-Sate sa-a ? 

*aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 

Ala twa Zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Tabu papa-m kémase, 

Tabu mama-m kiimasa! 


Ato se pu u, di-l ba-mwé!”’ 


Ti-bway-la S6ze: “‘Puki pu m’ta-di-l taku u?” Li te-pédi lakdfyas, 


li Sate: 
*aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 
*aha, aha, u pa vini we-mwé, 
Ala twa zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Ala de fwa twa fwa u pa vini wé-mwé! 
‘“‘Mé nd! Se pa sa, kute sa m’di epi repete! 
aha, *aha, u pa vini we-mwé... 
— Vye Sate-u-la trd léd, m’pa vle-li! 
— Ala ti-nég sot! Fé Simé-u! U beta trop pu mwé!” 
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Ti-Sadriye mete fé, li netye. Gyab regrét, li hele-li: ‘“Tuné, tuné!”’ 
*hn! li pa wé va pitit-la. 

Lo l’rive ka mama-l, ti-bway-la di-l sa I’te-wé. Lo I’fin pale, l’ale 
tut kote pu l’sable tut ti-gasd. Li leve twa mil pitit pu y’atake gyab-la. 
Li fé yo kuSe na raze, li mém-mém li grépe pu pye-zabriko su bo gra 
Simé. 

“Muri ko-n ti-mun, pe’?! M’ap-rele nég-la.”’ L’sate: 

aha, *aha, u pa vini we-mwé, 
aha, *aha, u pa vini wé-mwé, 


Gyab u k6né se mun zoréy yo fé. Tade I’tade ti-Sate-a I’kuri pu I’wé 
kilés mun ki t’ap-Sate. Li pa Zwén pyés mun, vwa-a k6tinwe: 


Ala twa Zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé, 
Ala twa Zu kula u pa vini wé-mwé! 


“Ki mun ki la? Ki mun ki pémét-u Sate ti-Sate sa-a?”’ Li vase 
kote l’tade Sate-a. Lo l’rive Aba pye-zabriko-a, Ti-Sadriye voye i gro 
zabriko vét su tét-li. Gyab tobe. Se te sinal. Twa mil pitit-yo ature 
gyab-la, yo Sire-l, yo frilage-l, yo fé twa mil méso ak ko-l. 

Atd Ti-Sadriye pa t’kéta: “Kote fré-mwé-yo ?” 

L’tuné ka gyab. Li pra nisél-la, I’grépe na galata, li triye tut zo-yo, 
epi li luvri bwét-yo. Na Sak li wé pu podtre, swat pu ké osné pu Ze. Li 
pra ii poba na but letazé-a. ‘“Glo-Ze, an-vide ti-gut su Ze ki na bwét-la!”’ 

Sd-o..! Eta l’ap-vide, li wé i gro Ze tu r6 k’ap-rule na bwet-la. Li 
kota. Li bay tut Ze-yo lavi. 

“Te-m S0Ze sa ndm-la te-di! Apre glo ze, glo ké!”” Li ranimé tut vye 
ké plati-yo, li brote vyan su tut zo ti-mun-yo. 

“Ato kima pu m’fé mete-yo yin na lot ?”’ 

Ti-Sadriye SaSe. Li furaze na tut galata-a. Ala fuye ti-bway-la fuye! 
Li rive na Gd kwé kote u pa t’sa wé apé, pye-l bite s’i gro damzan, li 
tobe. DamzZan-la tbe ak li, glo-l vide, li kuri na tut galata-a. Ato se te 
glo Muri-Leve, tuSe I’tuSe-yo, tut bagay ratre na lod: Ze sote na tru tét- 
yo, mé vini kroke na but bra-yo, ké méte na lestomak-yo. Lo tut mdso- 
yo fin kole, te-gé sét Ti-Sadriye, yotut kébe mé epi yo disan ka mama-yo. 


THE ASH CHILDREN! 


There was a woman who had seven boys. How lazy and wayward 
they were! The mother was distressed. They would never consent to 
help her, they remained all day by the fireside to smoke sweet potatoes 
and fight together. They were always covered with ashes: on their 
arms, on their heads, on their faces, on their clothes, on their whole body, 
and thus their nickname was “‘the ash children.” 


‘ Same informant as The Declaring Key. 
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Now, not far from the place where they lived there was a deyjl, 
Every day he passed before the house of the woman, every day he saw 
the little boys cowering around the fire powdered with ashes. 

“Tf I could have one of them! The mother does not do anything with 
them. With a child’s hand you can open every door, with a child’s 
heart how many spells you may prepare! If I could get one of them!” 

One day he stopped and entered the woman’s house. 

“Madam, is it not a shame to keep all these little boys at home w- 
terly ignorant,' I’ll wager this young man can’t read.”’ He was pointing 
out the oldest boy. 

“You are right, he can’t read. The village school is too far. If you 
wanted one of them, I would give him away: you would teach him read- 
ing and he would serve you.” 

The woman was not sorry to give away her children: they were so 
wild, so lazy and they ate all day long. And furthermore how could 
she guess that she spoke to a devil! He chose the nicest of the lot and 
took him to his house. He took a chair for himself, gave the child a 
tiny bench and showed him his letters in the Grand Syllabaire.?» When 
he had read a good while, the devil told him: 

“You have finished working, now let us sing! Listen to me well 
and repeat word for word.” 


An-han, an-han, you did not come to see me 
An-han, an-han, you did not come to see me 

It makes three holidays you did not come to see me 
Father’s drum has begun 

Mother’s drum has begun. 

(or Mother’s drum, what is the matter with you ?)* 


The boy repeated: 


An-han, an-han, you did not come to see me 
An-han, an-han, you did not come to see me 

It makes three holidays you did not come to see me 
Father’s drum has begun 

Mother’s drum has begun. 


The boy had scarcely finished the last words when the devil twisted 
his neck and threw him up into the garret. 

On the morrow he returned to the mother: 

“My dear, what a wicked-hearted child! Could you think it possible, 
he has run away, I cannot find where he has gone!”’ He picked another 


1 In French in the text. 

2 Old French reading book in use in the country. 

3 The first meaning was given by the girl but the second one corresponding 
to a division of ‘“‘kiimdsa”’ in two words ‘“‘kiima sa’”’ was proposed by a later 
informant and corresponds to the actual creole meaning. 
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boy before going back. As he had done the first time, he gave him his 
Jesson, and then he closed the book. 
“Now, you will learn with me a nice little song: 


An-han, an-han, you did not come to see me 
An-han, an-han, you did not come to see me 

It makes three holidays you did not come to see me 
Father’s drum has begun 

Mother’s drum has begun. 


Tell it yourself !”’ 

The boy repeated. He had scarcely said the last words when the 
devil twisted his neck and threw him up into the garret. 

He remained a few days without going to town. When he did so, he 
told the mother: 

“My dear, the little boy you gave me last time is an intelligence ball, 
but it is impossible to settle him. I have been obliged to-day to put him 
in jail. How can you pretend, you alone without brother or husband 
to bring up all those boys? A man is needed.* You should thank God 
I passed this way. Give me all of them; however, as they are so wild, 
I would like to ask you something, I will not take them all at the same 
time but one by one and you will not come to see them before three 
months.” 

The mother consented and the devil went away with another child. 

When he came to get the seventh child, he thought he had better 
come back another day: the child was too thin. But the little one did not 
give him time: 

“How glad I am! I am going to learn reading, I am going to my 
brothers, how glad I am!”’ 

He jumped and hopped and wallowed in the ashes, ogling all the 
time at the devil. This one was ashamed, he told him: ‘‘Go ahead!”’ 
and when they arrived: ‘‘Wait for me here, I will come back soon!” 

The devil climbed with a ladder to the garret. The little boy was 
inquisitive: ‘Let me see if my brothers are there!” 

He followed the devil without making more noise than a ghost. He 
saw bones everywhere, bones and big boxes. On a shelf a row of labeled 
bottles: ‘How sorry I am I can’t read!”’ 

The devil stopped at one end of the shelf making wild gestures with 
his arms. Then he began to mutter, all the while shuffling about with 
double-jointed feet. 

“Eye water, heart water, leg water, hand water, arm water, head 
water, body water!” 

When he reached the other end, he shuffled back again with the 
same gestures but repeating the items in the opposite order: ‘‘Body 

‘In French in the text. 

* In French in the text. 
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water, head water, arm water, hand water, leg water, heart water, 
eye water!”’ 

The child stared to distraction, he did not understand anything of 
what was happening. He told himself: ‘This man is a devil and my 
eldest brothers have died, I must try to escape.’’ He repeated the words 
to be able to recall them: “Eye water, heart water, leg water, hand water, 
arm water, head water, body water!” 

When he had manoeuvred from right to left and from left to right for 
a quarter of an hour, the devil started to leave; the ash child noticed it 
and ran down. When the devil appeared at the top of the ladder, he was 
already sitting on his tiny bench. 

“Come and have your lesson! As it is late to-day let us sing, do you 
know this little song ? 


An-han, an-han, you did not come and see me 
An-han, an-han, you did not come and see me 

It makes three holidays you did not come to see me 
Father’s drum has begun 

Mother’s drum has begun. 


Now, it is your turn, tell it to me!” 
The boy thought: ““Why would I iell it like you?’’ He had lost con- 
fidence (in the man}, so he sang: 


An-han, at:-han, you did not come and see me 
An-han, an-ixan, you did not come and see me 

It makes three holidays you did not come and see me 
Here are two tines, three times 

You did not come and sze me. 


“No, you are wrong, listen te me and repeat.” 
“Your old tune is too ugly, I don’t want it!” 
“What a silly boy! Go away! You are too foolish for me!” 
The ash child darted into the street.1_ The devil changed his mind 
and called him: “Come back, come back!” The child had vanished. 
When he arrived home, he told his mother what he had seen. When 
he had finished, he went everywhere gathering all the little boys. Thus 
he enlisted three thousand children to attack the devil. He had them 
lie down flat among the weeds while he climbed up a mamey tree on the 
roadside. 
“Don’t move, children, hold your tongues!* I am calling the man.” 
He sang: 
An-han, an-han, you did not come and see me 
An-han, an-han, you did not come and see me 
' Literally: the ash child put irons, he cleared. 
* Literally: he did not see wind of the child. 
8 Literally: kill your body children, silence! 
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You know what sharp ears devils have. This one had scarcely heard 
the song when he ran out to see the singer. He did not find any one,! 
the voice went on: 


It makes three holidays you did not come and see me! 
It makes three holidays you did not come and see me! 


“Who is there? Who gave you permission to sing this song ?”’ 

He came in the direction in which he had heard the song. When he 
arrived under the mamey tree, the ash child dropped a big green mamey 
on his head. The devil fell down. It was the signal. The three thousand 
children surrounded the man, they tore him, they carved him, they cut 
him into 3000 pieces. 

Now the ash child was not satisfied: ‘““Where are my brothers?” 

He went back to the devil’s house. He climbed the garret by way of 
the ladder and gathered all the bones of the same kind into piles, then 
he opened the boxes. In each one he saw a picture, either of a heart 
or of an eye. He took down the first bottle from the shelf: ““Eye water.” 
“Let us try a few drops on this eye which is in the box!” 

Dear me! While he was pouring the water, he saw a big round eye 
rolling in the box. He was glad and gave life to all the eyes: ‘““Let me 
think... What did the man say? After eye water, heart water!” 
So he revived all the ugly flattened hearts, and the flesh came back on 
the children’s bones. 

“Now, how shall I put them together ?”’ 

The ash child searched about the garret. How thoroughly he searched! 
(Finally) he came to a dark corner and stumbled unintentionally against 
a big demijohn which fell down with him. The water from the carboy 
flowed over the floor of the whole garret. Now, it was the Water of Life? 
and as soon as it touched them all things returned to order: The eyes 
leaped into the head holes, the hands took their place at the end of every 
arm, the hearts went back into all the breasts: When every broken piece 
had been set anew, there were seven little ash children who, hand in 
hand, went back to their mother. 


BRIZ-MATA® 


Ato te g’ii gyab, a gro gyab, fd pase sa na pwé. Lo li te-frape pye-li 
tut té trable, 10 l’te-faSe u t’a-tade vwa-li Zuk bd Leogan. Yo te-rele-l 
Briz-Mata. 

Na i mon pey’isit, m’pa Sdéze nd kote-a, te-gé ii ti-fi, bél sa-mama, 
kata pu dase yo pa t’sa fé ii bal sa ti-fi-a, li te-luvri tut das. Sito I’tade 
tabu k’ap-grdde, Mamzél ratre na ré-a, li pa t’k6né sa yo rele fatige. 

1 Literally: piece of a man. . 

* Literally: water die-revive. 

* Cf. Haiti, Parsons MAFLS 26 11: 516. 
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U zu Briz Mata t’ap-pase na mon sa-a, li wé ti-fi-a, li rémé-1 magre se te 
gyab li te-ye, li marye ak li. Atd ti-fi pa vle kite peyi-li, Aisyé I’te-ye, 
Briz-Mata bati kay pu li, pu bél ti-kay bla5 na tét mon-la. ; 

U kwé se gate gyab-la gate Madam-li! Li pa t’gé ta vle pu ti-kiddy, 
gyab te-pdte-l ba-li. Anik pu grén satisfaksyé li pa t’sa gépé: Briz. 
Mata pa te-vle Madam-l’al na bal, Briz-Mata te-Zaluz. 

Atd Madam-la te-gé pu bd-zami yo te-rele Dorote. Gyab-la te-ge 
ai lot gyab ki te-rayi-li. Ném-la di se pu li kase maryaz Briz-Mati-i, 
Mé, l’se Malis, li kiimase fé lamu ak Dorote, li fyase ak ti-fi-a ava I’pale-] 
su mun-yo. Li pléné Madam-la. 

“Sé-o..! Nu dwe ride ti-maléréz-la, ném-la vle tuye-l pa degut. 
Zénés se bagay ki kut, méné fi-a na bal démé!” 

Démé, sdléy So, Dorote méte kay Briz na tét mon. Gyab te-soti. 

“M’vini SaSe-u. Sémén sa-a n’apr’al fé das tulezu. Ala ra u vin ra! 
U pa k6né sa mun di bd-aba-a? Yo di mari-u gade-u na fe. 

— Mwé-mém-mém! Dorote 5é, m’gé sa m’vle!”’ Li fé-li wé i Sam plé 
bag, kolye, muSwé, rad, tut bagay. ‘“‘Atd, si m’pa desan na buk se 
putét Briz ki pa vile wé m’dase. M’regrét das u vin pale-m-la, mé m’pa 
sa fé-l lapén.”’ 

Dorote bo Madam-la, li plépé-l, li di-l se muté, li fé-1 S6Ze tut bal yo 
te-ale Asam l6ta. 

“‘Ala baboSe n’te-baboSe! Ta sa-a fini pu u!” 

Fi-a vin tu kagu. Dorote leve. 

“M’ale. U pa vini maSe ti-gut ak mwé ?” 

Mada Briz-Mata kite kay-li. Eta y’ap-maSe, y’ap-koze, yo koze, yo 
koze, Zuk ta yo rive duva ténél kote mun-yo t’ap-dase. Madam-la vle 
tuné, Dorote kébe-li. 

“U kapab gade ti-gut, gade pa bule. Atd Zuk gade ném-la defan-u 
gade!”’ 

Madam rete. Li bliye k0-l ap-gade ré-yo. Lénémi rive, li pra-l na 
tay, ava fi-a gé ta pra suf li te-kuSe duva sél gyab-la ape-galope. Li 
Sate: 
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Briz-Métan o zami-mwé o Briz-o? 

Briz Métap o zami-mwé o Briz-o! 

Se Dorote ki mete-mwé na traka sila-la! 

Yo tade i grdde k’ape-repon: 

Sa ki te-voye drivayéz-la ale na das-o? 
Sa ki te-voye vagabéd-la ale na das-o? 
Si mwé rive m’a-tiie huit cent mille dmes 
Si mwé rive m’a-tiie huit cent mille dmes. 


Briz-Mata kiimase kuri déyé gyab, Sak kut Zabe se te nu lyo. Mon, 
mon, gyab vole. .! 
Briz-Motan o zami-mwé o Briz-o 
Briz-Motap o zami-mwé o Briz-o! 
Se Dorote ki mete-mwé na traka sila-la! 
Briz-Mata gané su Swal gyab. Li proSe, li prose: 
Sa ki te-voye drivayéz-la ale na das-o? 
Sa ki te-voye vagabéd-la ale na das-o? 
Si mwé rive m’a-tiie huit cent mille dmes 
Si mwé rive m’a-tiie huit cent mille dmes. 


Gyab-la rete duva i ravin f6-f6, li kébe Madam-la na Sive pu l’sa 
kupe ku-li. Briz-Mata rive déyé, li atrave-li. Yo gumé rod. Briz pra 
Madam-li epi l’bay gyab-la pu ti-kut pye l’voye-l Zete na f6 ravin-la. 


BREAK-MOUNTAIN! 


In that time there was a devil, a big devil, very powerful. When 
he stamped the ground, the whole earth quaked and his angry voice 
was heard as far as Leogane. He was called Break-Mountain. 

In a hill of our country, the name of which I cannot remember, there 
was a girl, wonderfully pretty. She loved to dance so much that there 
was no ball without her, and she was the first to get up for every dance. 
As soon as she heard the beating of a drum, she sprang forth, she did 
not know what it was to be tired.? 

* Same informant as John the Fool. 

* Literally: Miss entered the ring, she did not know what they call 
weariness. 
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One day while traveling over the country,! Break-Mountain saw the 
girl and loved her although he was a devil. He married her. As the 
girl, a true Haitian,” did not want to leave her country, Break-Mountain 
built a house for her, a beautiful-white house at the top of the mountain, 

How that devil pampered his wife! She had only to wish for 
anything at all, he brought it to her. But he refused to satisfy her on 
one point: Break-Mountain would not allow Madame to go to a ball, 
Break-Mountain was jealous. 

Now, the young wife had a good friend called Dorothy, and the devil 
had another devil who hated him. This enemy planned to destroy his 
happiness.* He was very cunning,‘ he began to court Dorothy, he got 
engaged to her and then turned the conversation on the Break-Mountain 
couple. He pitied the woman: 

““My dear, we must help this unfortunate girl, the man intends to kill 
her slowly. Youth is short, bring her to the ball to-morrow!” 

On the morrow, under a glowing sun, Dorothy climbed to the devil’s 
house on the top of the mountain. He was out. 

“T have come to invite you; we are going to dance the whole week. 
How seldom you come to town! Do you know what people say down 
there? They say that your husband keeps you in chains.”’ 

“TI! Dorothy my dear! I have all I could wish!” 

She showed her a room full of rings, beads, handkerchiefs and dresses. 

“Now, if I do not come down to the town it is because Break does not 
want me to dance. I regret very much the dance you are speaking of, 
but I can not displease him.”’ 

Dorothy kissed the lady, She pitied her, she compared her to a lamb,° 
she reminded her of all the balls to which they had gone together. 

“How much we have enjoyed ourselves! This time is over for you.” 
The lady became very sad. Dorothy stood up. 

“T am going. Will you come and walk a little with me?” Mrs. Break- 
Mountain left her house. While they were walking, they talked and 
talked, until they reached the bower in which the dance was being held. 
She wanted to come back, Dorothy prevented this:® 

“Have just one little peep, to look at does not burn.? Does your husband 
forbid you also to look ?” 

! Literally: through this hill. 

2 Literally: Haitian she was. Emphasis on the predicate obtained by 
inversion. 

3 Literally: the man said it was for him to break the marriage of Break- 
Mountain. 

4 Literally: he is Malice. Malice is the Haitian prototype of cleverness. 
See note 2 of John the Fool, p. 280, JAFL, No. 197. 

5 The lamb suffers every hardship without complaint and dies under the 
knife without a cry. 

® Literally: hoid her. 

7 Proverb. 
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She remained and forgot the time while looking at the dance. The 
foe came and caught her by the waist; before she could even breathe, 
she was laid on the back of a galloping horse across the devil’s saddle. 
She sang: 


Break-Mountain oh! My friend oh! Break 
Break-Mountain oh! My friend oh! Break 
It is Dorothy who put me in such a fix! 


They heard a rumbling in answer: 


Who sent this wandering girl to the dance ? 
Who sent this wandering girl to the dance ? 
If I do come, I will kill eight hundred thousand souls! 
If I do come, I will kill eight hundred thousand souls. 


Break-Mountain ran after the devil, each stride was one league long. 
Mountain after mountain, the devil was almost flying.” 


Break-Mountain oh! My friend oh! Break 
Break-Mountain oh! My friend oh! Break 
It is Dorothy who put me in such a fix! 


Break-Mountain was gaining on the devil’s horse. He came nearer 
and nearer: 


Who sent this wandering girl to the dance ? 
Who sent this wandering girl to the dance ? 
If I do come, I will kill eight hundred thousand souls 
If I do come, I will kill eight hundred thousand souls. 


The devil stopped before a very deep hollow. He took the woman 
by the hair to cut her neck. Break-Mountain came up behind and 
stopped him. They fought very hard. Break-Mountain got back his 
wife and kicking the devil hurled him into the deepest part of the 
hollow. 


1 In French in the text. 
* Literally: hill, hill, the devil flew. 
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III. TALES OF ANIMAL OR DEVIL SPOUSES 


I have already studied in detail this type of tales, in Les Conje; § 
Haitiens, IIe partie: Conjoint animal ou démon déguisé, Port-au-Pring J 


1937. I refer folklorists to this volume for a more or less complete lis 


of American and African parallels to these stories. 
However I have given below some references for the fish lover story 
and the man-snake husband. 


MUTO 


Vwala? Te-g’6 mama k’gé i fi mun ap-mase. Fi-a kéta lakay, li pa 


fhe, 


prese marye. Kat-sa-katre-vé Zén 2a pase, li detaye mun-yo: “m’'ta ff 


oo «66 


pra-li mé paputét sa m’ve pa,” “patutét sa wu..u! m’pa sa fé sa.” 
Ato Mut wé fi-a li rémé-l. Pd Mut6! Li tuné Zén 2a epi l’rive ka mama. 
Ti fi-a di: “‘Ga..de! Ala sulye Sire! Tét-u trd l6n Sé, pye-u fé trip, 
m’ve pa!”’ 

Mut6 tuné lakay-li dlo na Ze. Démé li seye ti lot ti-figi: Ze nwé klere.., 
bél Sive swa.., zikak! 

“BuS-u tro 1l6n, Zam-u tro fé!” 

Mut6 SaSe sa pu I’fé pu ti-fi-a rémé-l. Li SaZe figi, li Saze degén, ati 
li pa sa fé tét-li pi kut, li pa sa fé Zam-li vin gra. 

“Pitit-o.. ki volim ti-Mesye tét-lén pye-fé sa-yo m’wé k’ap-mase pu 
u? Pinga-u! M’wé se na ii Msye Pye-Fé bagay-la ap-fini.”’ 

Mut6 kumase buke. L’al wé kulév made-l fé kiSoy pu li. Msye prémét- 
li fi-a pu marye ak li. 

“M’a-pale-1 pu u, kdpé w’a-wé-sa, mwa-sa-a p’ap-pase sa u gé ii ti- 
faveoe.”’ 


nae elCUrelCOC Me OC 





Kulév tuné 2én 24, li mete rad gas6 su li, tét su kote, a-ya-yay, li | 


rive ka mama-a. Eta fi-a wé-li, li pase mé na ku madam-la: ““Mama-o 
gade! Mé pa-m! Mé di Zén 24 taku m’rémé-yo. Adye..! Ala degén si! 
ala Sire!” 

Kulév mae pu fi-a, yo repdn ‘‘Koma dé! ” “Ala fu m’ta-fu pu m’al- 


pale pu Mut6!” Bét-la made fi-a si li daké. Mamzél kdta sa-mama, | 


l’asepte epi u wé, maryaz-la fet. 


Ato Kulév pa te-rémé fi-a tu sa I’te-vle se te suse Mamzél. Lo I’fin | 


marye de Zu, gragu-a pra-l mal: 
“Anu £6 ti-proéméné! 
— M’pa rémé mase.”’ 
Mama-a di-l: “Al nd, u fék marye u pa sa sovaz ké sa!” 


Yo pati. Yo maSe, yo maSe Zuk yo rive na bwa. Kulév wé 0 gro tru, | 


li rete, li rek6nét kay li. Gragu-a pra-l pi mal tuZu, tye-l sdti, li vup na 
né fi, kd-l vin l6n-l6n fé-f€, rad-li glise-tdbe até, li mare fi-a. 
Ato Muté t’ap-pase bd kote bwa-a. Fi-a Sate: 
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Muté! — Bé! — W’av’ale lakay 
W’a-di mama Kulév ap-vale-mwé! 
— Se pa mwé ki vale-u 

Se ném-twe ki vale-u 

Zwe, zwe, trakolakwénza. 

Lo m’te-rémé-u 

U te-di pye-m fé 

Zwe, zwe, trakolakwénza 

Lo m’te-rémé-u 

U te-di buS-mwé 16p 

Zwe, zwe, trakolakwénza 

Lo m’te-rémé-u 

U te-di zago-m fan! 


Li pra ti-Sate-a 4kd, vwa-l féb li sati l’'ap-muri. 
Mutd! — Bé! — W’av’ale lakay 


W’a-di mama 
Kulév ap-vale-mwé! 


“Tét-mwé l6n, pye-m fé, se vre mé tsé-m bd. Mwé-mém pu grén 
m’pa sa fé 4né pu u, mé pa pé m’apr’al ka mama-u.” 

Li pati. Li rive ka mama-a, li kaSe bo laturaZ-la li pra i ti-vwa 
drdl-drol: 

“Sa k’gé pitit-yo derd, m’fék wé i kulév k’ape-vale pu mun, wi!”’ 
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Madam-la sote: “Agye Bogye! Bagay-la rive lwé? — Sa k’gé pitit-yo 
derd, fé mun, al SaSe makak, al SaSe maSét, m’fék wé a kulév k’ ape. 
vale pu mun, wi!” 

Madam-la sot derd, li rekOnét Mut: “‘MOofi-o. ., se pa pitit mwé u we? 


— Pye-m te trod fé m’pa t’sa pitit-u, pye fé kin kuri, ?ha! BuS-myw Ff 


te tro 1én m’pa t’sa pitit-u, si l’pa t’l6n k6 sa Zodi-a I’ta-pe. 
— Méné-m kot pitit-mwé. Eta m’ap-pase m’a-rele tut mun-yo.” 
Li rele yo vre. Yo vini déyé li: kat gro kokén mun ak maéét-yo byé 
file. Yo rive duva tru-a, yo pa wé apé mém. Yo bese-gade, yo tade ij 
ti-suf: 
“Mutd!’’ Mutd repon “Bé-é!”’ 
“W’av’ale lakay 
W’a-di mama 
Kulév ap-vale-mwé!”’ 


Yo laZi tru-a. Na f6 bagay-la yo zwén pu mama kulév ki mare 


ko-li su kd pu madam, u kwé se makonaz! U pa sa di ki yun ki Jot, anik | 


tét-yo ki pra bd pa-yo. Kulév gade madam-la fiks eta l’ap-Sate, lb 
pardl-la kaba li file lan-li twa fwa. Mun-yo kupe tét-li, yo debarase 
madam-la ak ko-a. 

“Sa m’kapab ba-u, vwezinazZ-mwé-o... Sa pu m’fé pu u? 

— Sa pa apé pitit.”” Yori, yo gade Mut6: ““W’a-ba-nu ii ti do bo pu 
fét-la, pa vre Mut6, w’a-fé-n bwé Sapap ?”’ 

Mut6 pa repon, li gade fi-a, li gade mama-a, li wé-m: “Sa u vin SaSe bo 
isit?”’ Li ba-m pu grén kalot, rete pu m’ta-tdbe plat até. A vos pieds, 
Mesye-dam! 


SHEEP! 








Voila. There was a mother who had a daughter much courted.? This | 


girl was happy at home, so not in a hurry to get married. Four hundred 
and eight, boys passed, she examined them in detail: “I would take this 
one but because of that I don’t want him,” or “‘because of that, oh, my! 
I cannot do it.”” Now, Sheep saw the girl and loved her, poor Sheep! 
He turned himself into a youth and arrived at the mother’s house. The 
girl said: ‘“Look! How torn his shoes are!? Your head is too long, dear, 
your feet are too thin, I do not want to marry you!’’ 

Sheep went home in tears. The next day he tried another face: black 
shining eyes, beautiful silky hair, no matter! 

“Your mouth is too long, your legs are too thin!” 


1 Collected seven years ago from a girl from Petit Trou de Nippes, 20 years 
old. 
? Literally: a girl people were-walking. 
* Literally: how shoes torn. 
* Literally: I want not. 
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Sheep tried to find what he could do to make the girl love him. He 
changed his face, he changed his gait. Now, he could not broaden his 
head,! he could not make his legs grow fat. 

“Qh! child, who are allthese long-headed, thin-footed young gentlemen? 
I see coming here to court you? Take care of yourself! I see that this 
thing will end by your marrying a Mr. Thinfoot.’’ 

Sheep began to get tired. He went to see Snake, asking him to do 
something for him. Monsieur promised him that the girl would marry 
him. 

“T will speak to her for you, friend, you will see that this month will 
not pass without your having a little improvement.”’ 

Snake turned himself into a youth, he put on boy’s clothes and with 
winning airs* arrived at the mother’s house: ‘Oh! mother, look! Here 
is mine, here is a boy the way I like them! My God! What a gait, oh, 
my! What a way of walking!’” 

Snake courted the girl, they gladly accepted the courting.* ‘“‘How 
crazy I would be to speak for Sheep!’’? The beast asked the girl if she 
would accept him.’ The young lady was happy beyond measure,’ she 
accepted, and you see the wedding took place. 

Now Snake did not like the girl, all he wanted was to suck her. When 
he had been married for two days, this longing increased.” 

“Let us take a little walk!” 

“T don’t like walking.” 

The mother told her: “Go, you have just got married, you cannot be 
so unsociable!”’ 

They went out. They walked a long time till they reached the forest. 
Snake saw a big hole, he stopped, he had recognized his house. The 
longing increased still more, his tail went out and jumped to the girl’s 
nose, his body grew very long and thin, his clothes slipped down to the 
ground and he clasped the girl. 

Now Sheep was passing near the forest. The girl sang:™ 


1 Literally: he not could make head-his more short. 

? Literally: what volume young gentlemen head long foot thin these ? 

® Literally: I see this in a Mr. Foot-Thin thing-the is-ending. 

* Literally: head on side (exclamation of admiration). 

® Literally: what tear-off. 

* Literally: they answered ‘‘how then!”’ 

’ Literally: how crazy I would-be-crazy for I go speak for Sheep. 

* Literally: if she in agreement. 

* Literally: Miss glad without mother. 

° Literally: hunger-the took-him badly. 

"' Literally: he tied girl-the. 

'* Apparently Sheep answered, because the parts of the song which 
contained Sheep’s answers were always sung with a different voice. How- 
ever it was not said explicitly. 
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Sheep! — Bay! — You will go to my home 
You will tell my mother 

Snake is swallowing me! 

— It is not I who swallows you 

It is your man! who swallows you 

Play, play, (word without actual meaning) 
When I was in love with you 

You said my feet were thin 

Play, play, ... 

When I was in love with you 

You said my mouth was long 

Play, play, ... 

When I was in love with you 

You said my hoofs were cloven! 


She resumed her song, her voice was weak, she felt herself dying. 


Sheep! — Bay! — You will go to my home 
You will tell mother 
Snake is swallowing me! 


“My head is long, my feet are thin, it’s true, but my heart is good. 
Myself alone, I can do nothing for you, but don’t be afraid, I am going 
to your mother’s house.”’ 

He went. When he came to the mother’s house, he concealed himself 
beside the fence and said in a queer voice: 

“Those who have children outside, I have just seen a snake who 
was swallowing somebody!”’ 

The lady jumped: ‘“‘My God! Did the thing happen far away ?” 

‘Those who have children outside, get people together. Go and take 
your staffs, go and take your machetes, I have just seen a snake who 
was swallowing somebody!” 

The lady went out, she recognized Sheep: ‘Oh! my son! Is it not my 
child that you have seen ?” 

‘““My feet were too thin, I could not be your child, thin feet can run, 
ha! My mouth was too long, I could not be your child, if it were not so 
long, it would have kept silence to-day.” 

‘Bring me to my child. While I am on the way, I shall call people.” 

She called them indeed. They came behind her: four big men with 
well-sharpened machetes.? They arrived in front of the hole but 
they saw nothing. They stooped and heard a little voice :* 

1 Literally: this thine man. The word ‘‘twe’’ meaning ‘‘thine”’ is an 
obsolete word which was understood by the audience from the context, but 
sounded queer to them. ? Literally: make people. 

3 Literally: four big rascal people with machetes-their sharpened well 
sharpened. 

4 Literally: they stooped, looked, they hear a little breath. 
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“Sheep!” Sheep answered “Bay-ay!”’ 
You will go to my home 

You will tell mother 

Snake is swallowing me! 


They made the hole larger. In the bottom they found an enormous 
snake! who had tied his body about the body of a woman. It was such 
a wreathing that you could not tell one from the other, the heads only 
had been kept apart. Snake stared at the woman while she was singing, 
when the words ended, he stretched out his tongue three times.? The 
men cut his head and freed the woman from the body. 

“What can I give you, neighbours? What can I do for you?” 

“We have not done so much child.’* They laughed and looked at 
Sheep. ‘You will give us some good drink for the feast, is it not true, 
Sheep? You will give us some champagne ?’’ 

Sheep did not answer but looked at the girl and then at her mother; 
he saw me: “‘What are you looking for over here?’ He gave me one 
box on the ear, I nearly fell to the ground. Az your feet,® ladies and 
gentlemen! 


KOT KULEV 
I 

Ato te-g’6 fi yo te-rele Sizan, mama-l di se ak pitit Rwa pu I|’marye. 
Alamama! Alékile pitit Rwa pa fé bét, yo ravoye mun, yo ravoye mun, 
rive su dis Z€n Z@ yo pa wé lot k’ap-maSe. Medam-yo kumase képran 
ka-yo. Larekolt rive yo pa wé mun, larekolt pase, yo pa wé pyés mun 
tuzu. Ala pasaZ! Li t’ap-rete k6 sa lO i Zén 24 kumase koze ak li. U 
kwé se brodé zén Za-4 brodé! Mase glise, tét su kote, ndm-la na gu 
Madam-la rod pote: 

“Ala bél li bél! Fé zafé-a pitit!”’ 

Sizan te i bé pitit, li fé sa mama-l te-di, l’marye ak ndm-la. Ato se 
te i kulév ki te-tuné gasd pu l’sa mazZe ti-fi-a fasil. Démé, sdléy kuSe 
lota li pra bra madam-li: 

“An-al aba tdnél-la, isit So trop! 

—€ 6, Aba-laba frét epi m’pa rémé proméné na nwé, pito m’rete lakay 
ak mama. 

— Mafi, al préméné ak mari-u, li gé bagay pu I’di-u. 


‘ Literally: a mother snake. The meaning of ‘‘enormous”’ is given by a 
jone different from that used when a female snake is meant. (See ‘‘Le Créole 
haitien,” by S. Sylvain, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 1936.) 

* Literally: only heads-the which took side their. 

* Literally: he sharpened tongue-his three times. 

* Literally: this not nothing child. 

* Allusion to his future wedding. 

6 In French. 
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— M’pa rémé ret na nwé, m’pé. 

— Al, nd.” 

Mama-a pusade-| ti-gut pu fé-l soti. Msye-a rale-l dero, li pa di ape, 
yo pati. Mama-a rete, l’ap-drese tab-la. U b6 méma pase, li tade jj ti- 
Sate: 


























dam ma-dam de-pi m’piti se k6 sam’te-ye i-zan o ma fi_ ka-re- 
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se l’a-pe-ka-re-se-u_ Pi- tit- mwé pitit- mwé Lo m’pale w’a-kute mwé!! 


Mama, mama 
Mé Kulév ap-vale mwé nd 
Mama, mama 
Mé Kulév ap-vale mwé no! 


— Madam, madam 
Depi m’piti se k6 sa m’te-ye 
Madam, madam 
Karese m’ape-karese li-o! 
Li repon: 
Pititmwé, pitit-mwé 
Karese l’ape-karese-u 
Pitit-mwé, pitit-mwé 
Lo m’pale w’a-kute mwé! 
Li pa deraze pu I’al wé, l’ap-drese tab-la tuzu. Sate-a pra pi fo, pitit-la 
ap-kriye, Kulév move: 
Mama, mama 
Mé Kulév ap-vale mwé nd!... 
Li repete mém parol-la tuZu: 
Pitit-mwé, pitit-mwé 
Karese l’ape karese-u!... 


1 Informant from Petit-Trou. 
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Site-a pra akd, féb-féb, lwé.., l’ap-muri. 
Mama, mama 
Mé Kulév ap-vale mwé nd 
Mama, mama 
Mé Kulév ap-vale mwé nd! 
Mun-yo pe, mama-a pa tade apé, li pé, I’pa k6né sa I’pé, suf-li vin 
fo rezéné na kay-la. 
“Te-m al wé kote pitit-la pase!” 
Li sot derd ak fanal-li. Duva ténél-la li wé i gro kulév k’ap-todye 
ku-l pu I’sa fin vale pu tét mun. 
“Pitit mwé! 4mwe, amwe. .!”’ 
Li tbe plat até, l’muri. 
Tét su kote, ak mém ti-24 maSe-glise-li, Kulév tuné na bra, lakay-li. 


SNAKE TALES (VARIANTS) 
[} 


Now there was a girl called Susan,? her mother said she ought to 
marry a King’s son. What a mother! Nowadays Kings’ sons are very 
rare,? they sent away many suitors; after ten boys had been refused, 
they did not find new ones.‘ The ladies began to understand their case. 
The harvest came, they did not see anybody, the harvest ended, still they 
did not see a single man. What a pass! She was about to remain like 
that when a boy began to court her. How smart this boy was! A 
sliding gait, his head drooping on one side, this man wonderfully suited 
the taste of the mother.® 

“How nice! Settle the business, child!” 

Susan was a good child, she did what her mother told her: she married 
the man. Now he was a snake which had turned into a boy to be able 
to eat the girl more easily. The next day, a long time after sunset, he 
took his wife by the arm: 

“Let us go under the bower, it is too hot here!”’ 

“No, it is cold over there and I don’t like to walk in the dark, better 
stay home with mother.” 


1 Collected seven years ago from a girl of Leogane about 16 years old. 
I have recorded the same version from informants of Jacmel, Bainet, 
Plaisance, Petit Goave and Petit Trou. 

* This name is very rare among the peasants. 

* Literally: now child King not make animals. 

‘ Literally: they dismissed people they dismissed people arrived on ten 
young boys they not see others who are walking. 

* Literally: to speak with her. 

* Literally: man-this in taste woman-the out reach. 
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“Go to walk with your husband, daughter, he has something to tel] 
you.” 

“T don’t like to stay in the dark, I am afraid.” 

“Go!” 

The mother pushed her a little to make her go out. The man pulled 
her out, she did not say anything, they went away. The mother remained 


to set the table. A good while passed, she heard a little song: 


Mother, mother, 

Here is Snake swallowing me 
Mother, mother, 

Here is Snake swallowing me! 


— Madam, Madam, 

I have been so since I was a child? 
Madam, Madam, 

I am only caressing her!? 

She answered: 

My child, my child, 

He is only caressing you 
My child, my child, 

When I speak listen to me!? 


She did not move to go and see, she was still setting the table. The 
song began again, a little louder, the child was weeping and Snake was 
angry: 

Mother, mother .. .4 


She repeated the same words again: 
My child, my child .. .4 


The song began again, very weak, far away she was dying: 


Mother, mother, 

Here is Snake swallowing me 
Mother, mother, 

Here is Snake swallowing me! 


They were silent, the mother did not hear anything more, she was 
afraid, she did not know of what, her breath grew louder, it resounded 
in the house. 

“‘Let me go and see where the child has gone!”’ 


1 Literally: since I small. 

2 Literally: caressing I am caressing her oh! 

3 Literally: you will listen to me. 

‘ The song is sung here as before; I did not copy it in full every time it 
occurs. 
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She went out with her lantern. Before the bower she saw a big snake 
which was twisting its neck to finish swallowing a human head. 

“My child! help, help!” 

She fell flat on the ground and died. 

His head on one side, with his same sliding gait, Snake returned to 
the woods, his abode. 


KOT KULEV 
II 


Vwala? M’te-fin ba-u két-la 10 Kulév te-vale Sizan. Ato Msye pé sa 
mun t’a-kab fé, li kite peyi-a. Ta pase. Kulév kwé yo bliye-li, li di 
“Anu fé pu lot move zak.” Li tuné na pey’isit. 

Te g’i fi, m’pa SdZe nd6-li, li te-ravoye tut gasd ki te-prezate pu li. 
Mama-a te-kwé li t’ap-rete vye-fi, se ddmay sa, pu bél ti-fi ki te-gé 
avataz! Mé parol la di k6 sa ‘“‘u bat burik pu l’pase larivyé mé u pa bat 
li p’u fe-l bwe dlo.” 

Bé, pu Zu mama ak pitit te-Sita Aba galeri yo wé pu Zén 2a na 0 bél 
bogi atle ak de Swal k’ap-mdte na Simé legliz. Fi-a di: “Ala bél gasd, 
gremesi Bodye!”’ Bél gasé rive na but kalfu-a li vire epi li vin pase 4kO 
duva mun-yo ba-yo & bél kut Sapo. 

“Mama, kute, ndm sa-a se pa-m! 

— Pitit-mwé, tan ti-gut p’u wé si l’rémé-u. Sizoka l’rémé-u, ]’a-SaSe 
k6né-u.”” 

Fi-a rete tut lanwit l’pa sa domi. Lad@mé apremidi béné li pra 
faksy6 su galeri-a. Mém Zén-2a-4 pase mote lari-a, kut Sapo, yo repon, 
li tuné na kalfu epi l’rete duva pa pdt yo, ravoye koSe ak bogi epi desan 
lakay mun-yo. Li di-yo li te-vini wé-yo parapot i kuzé-li ki te b6zami 
ak képé kuzé-yo. Madam-la byé kéta, fi-a fin fu nét. 

“Pitit-o.. m’pa Zamé wé-u k6é sa. N6m-la pa merite tu sa, Ze-li frét 
k6 glas! , 

— U disa pu kédtre-mwé putét mun u te-vle fé m’marye ak yo. M’a-fé 
sa m’vle, m’rémé ném sa-a, ak li m’ap-marye!”’ 

Nom-la frekate kay-la, bagay-la maSe dii-dii, Ava sémén-la fini mun-yo 
fyase y’ap-pale marye. Mama-a di pitit-li: 

“Tan papa-u ak fré-u, mafi, y’ap-vini talé, sa pa bd prese k6 sa, 
marye! sa se boku, yo pa fé bagay sa-a vup-vup!”’ 

Mamzel fase, li pa vle tan, li frape pye, mama-a rez6né-li tuZu, li 
kdsati rete ti-but ta 4ko. Atd papa-a tuné ak de ti-fré li. NOm-la bé-bé 
10 li wé bofi-li, Kulév mém se Siko kandau, mém bagay pu pi gra ti-bway- 
yo yo te-rele Bagidi. Mé Bagida, pi piti-a, rete l’di mama-a: 

“*hn! M’pa rémé bofré sa-a, li frét-frét, magre sa Ze-] klere k6 dife. 
*hn! ndm-sa-a pa natirél!”’ 

Mama-a SdzZe, li 86Ze.. epi I’rele ti-fi-a: 


18° 
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“Pitit-mwé u kéné k6ma m’rémé-u, m’pa gé lot pitit fi, pa lese-m nj 
tuma sa-a. U kwé m’pa gé rezé 16 m’pale-u su fydse-u, ba-m prév-la, 
mé i zepéy pike-l na mé ak li, si se sa k’sdti m’a byé k6ta sa vle dj 
m’trdpe, si se matyé, pa rete ak li, li pa mun.” 

Pitit-la bulvése, wi l’bulvése. Li pra zepéy-la, li pa di apé, I’pati, 
Aswé l’ap-pale ak Kulév, li pra mé Msye pase su késaZ-li, atd zepéy 
te-pike na kosaz-la, li grafupé Msye. Ti-fi-a eskize, Il’made-l pad, |i 
pra dwét-la pu I’swé-li, li gade. Medam-o.. ké-l sote: pu ti-bul matyé 
t’ap-soti... 

Lé ném-la pati mama-a made: 

“Sa liye? U pike-l? Sa k’sdti? 

— Sa, mama Sé, bél sa ruz!”’ 

Li métre zepén-la ak sa su li, ti-fi-a gé kuraz pike tét-li pu I’tripe 
mama-a. Madam-la fin kéta, l’al domi. 


* * * 


Ato Kulév pra kay mun-yo pu li. Lo I’pa wé pés6n su galeri-a I’al na 
laku. Li méte na 5am rot, li préméné tu-patu. Nu Zu tut mun soti, kay-la 
vid, Msye wé vye rés maze, po viv, tut kalite bagay krizinyéz k6n Zete, 
li kwé yo p’ap-wé-] li tuné kulév li vale tut vye bagay-yo epi li préméné 
na laku-a SaSe lot. 

Bagida vin sot lekol, li wé gro kulév sa-a k’ap-pra plezi-l na laku-a, 
li 86%e pul-li, li pé, rd pu kulév, rds, rd. UO kalite vapé leve duva li, 
bo-fré-] parét : 

“Sa bét-la fé-u? U pa sa move ké sa, l’ap-SaSe ti lavi-li puki p’u 
atrave-l na metye-li? Kite m’pra-u ap-maltrete népdt bét m’a rage 
po-u ak mebi-mwé.”’ 

Pitit-la bese tét-li mé dépi Zu sila-a li swiv ndm-la tut kote sa ldt-la 
k6né, li vin gé prév sa l’te-kwé-a, bofré-1 te kulév. 

Yo fé maryaz. Divé, liké, kola, bobd fomasi, gato. Zuk Zodi-a gé 
mun ki kapab di-u kéma plezi-a te fé. Atd tut Zuné Bagida ret na Sam-li 
ap-file masét. ‘“‘Puki Kulév ap-marye ak sé-mwé? Bét sa-a gé move 
lide.”’ 

Aswé li rele mama-li su kote: 

““M’apr’al kuSe ka sé-mwé, pa di-l 4pé, m’a-rete na ti-SAam 1ldt kote 
lasal-la li p’ap-k6n apé. 

— Sa pa sa fét, Bagida. U pa bezwé pé, kay-li tu pre pa-m, *apé 
p’ap-rive-l. W’a-kuSe ak mwé na S4m déyé-a, balk6-l vizavi, nu kapab 
pale.” 

Pitit-la pe, li pa vle di mama-a sa I’k6né pu I’pa fé-l pé, mama-a kota 
lo l'wé kim pitit-la rémé gra sé-li. Lanwit rive. Kulév travése lakay-li 
ak Madam-li. Tut mun al ddmi. Bagida ret Sita na i ti kwé ap-fubi 
masét-li. Yuné pase, li tade ii ti Sate fé..b: 
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ka-re-se li-o! Di-o di-o sd Ké sa li ye bd-fi-mwé! 











Bagidi Bagida-o 
Bagidi Bagida-o 
Agye mama 

Kulév-la p’vale-mwé! 


“Mama, mama, leve, mé sé-m ap-rele 4mwe!”’ 
Atd yo tade i gro vwa k’ap-repon: 

Se mati bélmé se mati 

Li ve pa mwé karese li-o! 


Mama-a rete na kaban pu I’di: 


Di-o di-o, so! K@6 sa li ye 
Bofi-mwé! 


“Mama, m’apr’al wé sak’géné, bagay sa-a pa natirél! 
— Ret na rol-u ti-bway, lese Madam-la ak mari-li.” 
Tut peyi frét. Nu m6ma apre ti Sate-a pra pi féb ako: 


Bagidi Bagida-o 
Bagidi Bagida-o 
Agye mama 

Kulév-la p’vale mwé! 


Gro vwa-a pra, u kwé se SaZe, u pa sa rekOnét vwa Kulév mém. 
Se mati bélmé se mati 
Li ve pa mwé karese li-o! 
Mama tuné na kaban epi I’di: 
Di-o di-o so! K@ sa li ye 
Bofi-mwé! 


“NO mama, u pa kab rete na kaban, vwa ndm-la SaZe nét, vwa sé-m 
ap-muri. M’ale.” Li pra maSét-li, vup! li Zabe na laku epi I’grépe na 
balké sé-a fose pot Sam-li. Medam-o.. sezisma pra pitit-la. Sa li wé na 
kaban! Nu kulév gro ké sa (gesture to indicate the size) ki t’ap-fin vale 
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pu mun. Li gade tét mun-la ki t’ap-padye bd gydl bét-la, se te sa] 
Msye fan Kuleév, luvri-li depi tét Zuk na tye ep! li seye ranimé ti-fi-a. 

Mama-a rive. Li te-swiv pitit-la mé gra-mun tuZu pra plis ti, yo 
maSe na lari yo méte leskalye. Madam-la frote, li frote, li frote, fi-a 
revni, li luvri Ze-li. AtO mama-a di: 

“U wé sa, u wé sa k’rive 16 mun atete! Puki u pa t’kute sa m’te di-y, 
Si fré-u pa t’rive Zuk isit pu tuye bét sa-a”... 

Madam-la pe? We..i! Fi-a pa kute sa l’ap-di, l’ap-gade lwé.. lwé.. 
Vup! li leve, li pra ko Kulév na bra-li. 

“Kite sa, mafi, kite sa n’ap-bule-] démé!”’ 

Li kupe mama-a pu kut Ze! Eta l’ap-karese ko-a l’ap-di: ‘Ki mele-u 
sa? Ret na rdl-u!” 


SNAKE TALES 
II? 

Voila! I have already told you completely the tale in which Snake 
had swallowed up Susan. Now monsieur was afraid of what people 
might do, so he left the country. Time passed. Snake thought they had 
forgotten him and said: “‘Let’s do another bad deed.’’ He returned in 
this country. 

There was a girl, I do not remember her name, she had sent away 
every boy who had asked for her. The mother thought she was to be* 
an old maid, what a pity! so nice a girl and so well off! However there 
is a saying which says: “You beat the donkey to make it cross the river 
but you don’t beat it to make it drink water.”’ 

Well! One day, mother and child were sitting under the porch, they 
saw a boy in a nice buggy driven by two horses. The buggy was going 
up the church road. The girl said: “What a handsome boy, by God!” 
The handsome boy reached the end of the crossroad, turned, passed 
again before the women and took off his hat.4 

“Mother, listen, this man is mine!” 

“Wait a little, my child, to see if he loves you. If he loves you, he will 
try to know you.” 

The girl remained the whole night without being able to sleep. The 
next day in the early afternoon, she was on guard under the porch. 
The same youth went up the street and took off his hat, they answered, 
he turned at the crossroad and stopped before their door, sent back the 
driver with the buggy and got down at the women’s house. He told 
them he had come to see them because one of his cousins was a good 


1 Collected ten years ago from Mrs. C., old mulatto woman from Jacmel. 
? Literally: to remain. 

8 Literally: how beautiful boy, thanks God. 

* Literally: gave them a beautiful stroke-of hat. 
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friend of a relative? of their cousin. The woman was very glad, the girl 
quite crazy. ‘Child! I don’t like seeing you like that. This man does not 
deserve all that, his eyes are as cold as ice.”’ 

“You say that to oppose me because of the people you wanted me 
to marry. I will do as I want, I like this man, I will marry him!” 

The man visited the house, the thing went speedily,” before the end 
of the week they were engaged and spoke of the wedding. The mother 
told her child: “Wait for your father and brother, my girl, they will come 
soon, it is not good to be in sucha hurry, marriage is a grave thing, you 
cannot do it lightly!’’8 

The young lady was vexed, she did not want to wait, she stamped the 
ground, the mother went on reasoning with her, at last she consented 
to wait a little longer. Well, the father came back with the little brothers. 
The man was dazzled by his son-in-law,4 Snake is smartness itself, the 
same thing happened to the bigger boy called Baguidi, but Baguida, 
the youngest, said to the mother:® 

“T don’t like this brother-in-law, he is coldish and in spite of that his 
eyes shine like fire. Ah! this man is not natural!” 

The mother thought it over and over. Then she called her daughter: 

“Child, you know how much I love you, I have no other girl, don’t 
leave me in such anxiety, you believe I am not right when I speak to 
you about your fiancé, prove it to me. Here is a pin, prick his hand with 
it, if blood comes out, I will be very glad, it will mean that I am mistaken ; 
ifit is matter, don’t stay with him, he is not a man.” 

The child was much upset. She took the pin without saying a word 
and went away. In the evening when speaking with Snake she took 
his hand and passed it so over her blouse. Now the pin was fixed on the 
blouse, it scratched the man. The girl excused herself, begged his pardon, 
wished to take care of the finger and looked.* Ladies! her heart jumped: 
a little ball of matter was coming out ... 

When the man went away, the mother asked: “‘What is it? Did you 
prick him? What came out ?” 

“Blood, dear mother, nice red blood!”’ 

She showed the pin with blood over it, the girl had pricked herself? 
to deceive her mother. The woman was quite glad and went to sleep. 


* * * 


‘T have translated ‘“‘képé” by relative although it is only a religious tie 
and not a blood tie. 

* Literally: thing-the walked hard-hard. 

* Literally: marry! this this much, they not do thing this (onomatopoeia). 

‘ Literally: man-the stultified when he saw son-in-law his. 

* Literally: more little-the, remained he said mother-the. 

* Literally: she took finger-the for take-care it, she looked. 

* Literally: little-girl-the had courage prick herself. 
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Now Snake had taken possession of the house of these people. When 
he did not see anybody in the porch, he went to the yard, he went to the 
second floor and walked everywhere. One day everybody was out, the 
house was empty, he saw remnants of food,! fruit peelings, all kinds of 
things that cooks are used to throw away. He thought he would not be 
seen and turned himself into a snake. He swallowed all these nasty things 
and went in to the yard to look for more. 

Baguida came from school, he saw this big snake frolicking in the yard, 
he thought of his chickens and was afraid for them. He stoned the snake, 
A kind of mist rose before him and his brother-in-law appeared. 

“What wrong did this animal do you? You must not be so wicked, 
it is seeking its life, why do you hinder him in his trade? Let me catch 
you ill-treating any animal and I will tear off your skin with my lash.” 

The child dropped his head but from that day he followed the man 
everywhere without letting him know? and came to have the proof of 
what he thought: his brother-in-law was a snake. 

They made the wedding. Wine, liquors, kola,* druggist sweets, cakes. 
There are still people today who can tell you how fine this feast was. 
Now all day Baguida remained in his room trimming his machete. ‘““Why 
did Snake marry my sister? This beast has a wicked plan.” 

In the evening he called his mother aside: 

“T am going to sleep at my sister’s place, don’t tell her anything, I will 
stay in the small room beside the drawing room, she will not know 
anything.” 

“Tt can’t be done, Baguida. Don’t be afraid, her place is near mine, 
nothing will happen to her. You will sleep with me in the rear room, 
her balcony is just opposite, we can speak together.” 

The child kept silent, he did not want to tell the mother what he 
knew in order not to frighten her, the mother was happy to see how much 
the child loved his elder sister. The night came. Snake went to his 
house with his wife and everybody went to sleep. Baguida remained 
sitting in a corner, he was rubbing up his machete. An hour passed, he 
heard a very weak little song: 

Baguidi, Baguida, oh! 

Baguidi, Baguida! 

Alas, mother, 

The snake is swallowing me up! 


“Mother, mother! Get up, my sister is crying for help!” 
Then they heard a big voice answering: 

It’s a lie, mother-in-law, it’s a lie, 

She does not want me to caress her! 
1 Literally: Mister saw old remnants food. 


? Literally: without other-the know. 
% Haitian drink. 
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The mother stayed in bed to say: 


Well, well, dear,! she is like that, 
My son-in-law! 


“Mother, I am going to see what is happening, this thing is not 
natural!” 
“Mind your own business,” boy, leave this woman with her husband.”’ 
All was still. A moment later the little song began again, still weaker: 
Baguidi, Baguida, oh! 
Baguidi, Baguida! 
Alas, mother, 
The snake is swallowing me up! 


The big voice spoke, so changed that you would not recognize Snake’s 
voice. 
It’s a lie, mother-in-law, it’s a lie, 
She does not want me to caress her! 


The mother turned on the bed and sang:* 


Well, well, dear, she is like that, 
My son-in-law! 


“No, mother, you cannot stay in bed, the man’s voice is quite changed 
and my sister’s voice is dying out. I am going.”’ 

He took his machete and jumped into the yard, then he climbed his 
sister’s balcony and broke the door of the room. Ladies! how horrified 
the child was!5 What did he see on the bed! A snake as big as that 
(gesture) who was finishing swallowing a person. He looked at the head 
that was hanging from the beast’s mouth,® it was his sister’s head. He 
ripped Snake up, opened him from head to tail, then he tried to revive 
the girl. 

The mother came. She had followed the child but old people always 
take more time, for they walk in the street and go up the stairs. The 
woman rubbed a long time, the girl came to life and opened her eyes. 
Then the mother said: 

“You see that, you see what happens when people are stubborn! 
Why did you not listen to what I told you? If your brother had not 
come till here to kill this animal ...” 

The woman stopped short.? Well, the girl was not listening to what 


' Literally: say oh! say oh! sister! 

* Literally: stay in part-your. 

* Literally: all country cold. 

* Literally: said. 

* Literally: shock took child-the. 

* Literally: that was hanging side mouth beast-the. 
’ Literally: woman-the silence. 
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she was saying, she was looking far away. Suddenly she got up and 
caught Snake’s body into her arms. 

“Leave this, child, we will burn it to-morrow!” 

She looked fiercely at her mother! and, caressing the body, said: “Does 
that concern you? Mind your own business!” 


KOT KULEV 
Ill 

Krik? Krak! — Mét kot, fé két maSe. Mesye dam, bdswa! 

Vwasi Képé Pa ak Kopé Kulév. Msye Rwa gé fi rele Zan. Kopé Pi 
rémé fi-a. Ato fi k’gé prezize, tut mun ki maSe déyé-l li pa vle, li di li pa 
bezwé marye, vekse mun-yo fé yo vin rot. Kdpé Pa tuné Zén 24, byén 
abiye, vin made fi-a. Fi-a ravoye-l, li rete aba koze ak mun-yo, Sita. 
Yo ba 2én 6m kafe. Li rive l’wé sa, rape tas na mé-l “Sa w’ap-tan, u 
vle m’fut u derd!” Ala fi malelve! Kdpé Pa vekse, b6 vekse, l’al Zwén 
zami-li. Kdpé Kulév di: “Parye fi-a va repdn-mwé.” Kd6pé Pa di 
“P’ale” li kéné Képé Kulév rémé maze mun. “Se pu m’ale.”’ Li pati. 

Kulév mete gro po su li, ko-l klere, l’rive bada. ‘Mama, mami, 
m’wé i 2én 2a m’ta-kdta marye ak li! 

— Pitit-o.. si se lide-u prese marye, mé m’ta u se pa Zén 6m sa-a 
m’ta-pra.” 

K6pé Kulév ma&se pu fi-a, mun-yo rémé, mun-yo marye. Atd Filomya 
pa t’marye de Zu (Filomya se te né kulév-la) li di madam-li: 

“Zan, se pu w’al rekdnét peyi-m ak mwé. 

— Se gu-u, se dezi-u pu u fé.”’ 

L’al di mama-l l’ap-pati. Mama-a di: “‘Pitit-mwé ava u pati m’ap-ba-u 
zetrén, al na rat-mwé a fwét-u, w’a-wé tut kalite bél Seval, Seval u wé 
u bay kut fwét I’fé sa se sa pu u pra.” 

Zan ale. L’wé i bél Seval, rd. ., kut fwét, I’pa fé sa, li wé i: vye Zobagay, 
fwét, ’fé i tak sa. Mamzél kite Swal k’ap-fé sa-a, I’pra Swal rd rive kot 
mama-l. Mama di: ““N6 mafi, m’di-u pra sa k’fé sa, se sa k’fé sa-a p’u 
pra!” 

Zan fé move sa, li tuné na rat. Fwét pu vye Zobagay, sa-a fé t8i.. yi 
Li sele vye Zobagay-la al zwén mama. “‘Atd, li bd. Zan, pitit, mé twa 
ti-grén kote w’agazZe voye ii ti-grén kote-m. 

— Mési, mama.” 

Ato li te-gé ii ti-fré abrizi, pitit-la rémé-l, l’vle pati déyé-l. 

‘“‘N6, m’ve pa, m’ap-méné ii vye Swal még, m’pa ka méné mun még 
ako, né, sdti ko-u!”’ 

Ti-bway-la tuné fumi kaSe na zago Seval, yo pati. Voyaz-la bél. Plezi 
zuk ta soléy kuSe. Yo rive na u rak bwa kote Képé Kulév te-gé tru-li 
Li di fi-a: ‘‘Peyi-m lwé, rut-la 1p, m’k6né mun bo isit, n’a ratre la dodo.” 


1 Literally: she cut woman-the a stroke-of eye. 
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Li Saze tru-l fé-l vini bél kay, tut kulév na tru-a vin mun tu. Yo ratre. 
Képé Kulév pa vile maze, wuy! wuy! ndm-la prese rive na 5am-li. 
Mama Kulév, sé Kulév, tut la-fami Kulév pra ri. Zan rot I’ale tu. Rive 
yo rive, Filomya tuné kulév ap-vale fi-a. Li sati l’agazZe, lifese i ti grén 
ate. “Ono ti-grén mama-m ba-mwé, ale di mama m’agaZe.” 

Ti-grén rive, mama di: ‘“Wo.. pitit-mwé agaZe vre.”’ Li Sate: 


Zobagay sove-mwé lavi-m 
Zobagay pitit-mwé lavi-m 
Zobagay sove-mwé lavi-m! 


* * * 


Atd rete Filomya rete, ti-bway ki te-kaSe na zago Zobagay-la desan, 
li tuné kretyé, l’atre na kay déyé mun-yo. Ld Filomya méte na Sam-li, 
ti-bway-la parét na lasal: ‘‘Kote sé-m? M’vle al Zwén sé-m!”” Mun-yo 
pa vie l’al déraze K6pé Kulév k’ap-fé metye-li. Mama Kulév pot maze 
bay ti-gaso. 

“26 2€?, 16 mama-m drese tab pu mwé li tuzZu mete kriS dlo a vé, 
m’p’ap-maZe. Kote sé-mwé ?” 

Yo kuri SaSe kriS dlo, vé, tut kalite bél kuvé pu ti-bway. 

“Kote bofré-mwé, bofré tuZu Sita maze ak mwé.”’ 

Atd te g’6 fré Kopé Kulév ki te-sable-l apil, li vin Sita kote pitit-la. 
Ti-bway leve: 

‘°6?6?, pa Zam mete mun maze ak mwé m’pa rek6néet. Rele sé-m 
maze ak mwé!”’ 

Mama Kulév rele pu sé Kulév ki te mém roté mém grosé ak Zan, li 
fé-l vin mém 24 ak Zan. Fi-a vin pra Séy Sita. Ti-bway leve: 

“26?6?, pa mete-m na fas, se pa sé-m, se mun mwé pa rek6nét, m’p’ap- 
maze, m’apr’al SaSe Zan!” 

* * * 


Atd na Sam-la Képé Kulév ki te-sispan ti-gut pra fla, fla,! l’ap-vale. 
Fi-a voye ii ti-grén, bap! Mama Sate: 


Zobagay sove-mwé lavi-m 
Zobagay pitit-mwé lavi-m 
Zobagay sove-mwé lavi-m! 


Mama Kulév pra ti-trés Sive Zan li te-gépé, fé-1 tuné mun, mete-l 
vizavi ti-gas6-a. 
mwé.” Pitit Sape, mun-yo gade tupatu yo pa sa Zwén-li. 
Mama-a buke ak ti-bway-la, l’rele K6pé Kulév pu I’k6n sa pu I'fé 
‘In the word noted as “‘fla,’”’ the three sounds have not their ordinary 


value: ‘‘f’’ seems to be implosive, ‘‘l’’ almost retroflex, and ‘‘a’’ more 
neutral. 
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ato. Kédpé Kulév pa képran puki y’ap-rele-], Kdpé Kulév espate, li f 
bo?! ran fi. Li kuri, i sél ti-grén ki rete li voye-l. Mama-a Sate: 


Zobagay sove-mwé lavi-m 
Zobagay pitit-mwé lavi-m 
Zobagay sove-mwé lavi-m! 


Zan we Zobagay duva-l ak ti-fré Abrizi-a, li pra Swal-la li kuri, li kuri, 
Vye Zobagay leve bot sa lye-li pu mete-l déyé ka mama-li. Wa..! 
Kulév rive pu I’pra-l. Ti-bway-la di Zobagay: ‘““M’made-u tuné legliz, 
nu mém-mém se sé. ”’ 

Kuleév rive: “?0?0?070. . yo gé ta bati bel legliz sa-a m’pa k6né, lese-m 
al SaSe papa ak mama, yo pokd marye.” Li tuné lakay-li pra papa-| 
ak mama-l, SaSe legliz, legliz pati. “‘Zan na rut-la, se Zan k’ap-fe-m sa.” 
Li pra sat-yo, I’maSe. Ti-bway-la wé-l k’ap-vini: 

“Zobagay-o.. tuné pye-fig ak fig mi.’’ Fig mi se mun-yo. Kulév rive: 
“Gade fig, nd! Hm, hm! L’al pra makut-li pu I’mete fig, 10 I’tuné pye- 
fig kaba.”’ 

“Se pa ddt pase Zan k’ap-fé-m tut bagay-sa-a, Anu bot de-sa-lye-m, 
brote-m kot Zobagay.”’ Ti bway-la wé-l: 

“Zobagay-o.., tuné basé dlo ak koralé, nu mém n’ap-bépé!”” Kulév 
rive: “A pa Zan k’ap-bépé!”’ Li fé sa, vlup! na dlo-a, li neye. 

M’rive lakay mama Zan ki I’t’ap-rive a ti-fré-li epi Zobagay, m’‘di-] 
ato si u pa t’pra vye Seval-la u pa ta la Zodi-a, pa vre ? 


SNAKE TALES 
III? 

Cric? Crac! Master teller makes the story move. Ladies and gentle- 
men, good evening! 

Here are Mr. Peacock and Mr. Snake. Mr. King had a daughter called 
Jane. Mr. Peacock loved the girl. Now this girl had many prejudices, 
she did not want any of her suitors, she said she did not want to marty, 
she vexed them and put them to shame. 

Mr. Peacock turned himself into a well-dressed young man and 
proposed to the girl. She rejected him. He remained downstairs to talk 
with her parents,® he sat down, they gave him some coffee. She saw 
that and snapped up the cup which was between his hands: 

“What are you waiting for? You want me to kick you out!” 

‘How badly bred this girl is!” 


1 Jn the word noted as ‘‘bo?”’ the final consonant is not the ordinary 
glottal stop but the sound produced in vomiting. 

2 Informant Delos Cassis, from Jacmel, truck driver help, about 25 years 
old. 

’ Literally: with people these. 
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Mr. Peacock was thoroughly vexed, he went to his friend. Mr. Snake 
said: “I bet the girl will respond to my love.’’! Mr. Peacock said: ‘‘Don’t 
go!” He knew that Mr. Snake likes to eat people. “I must go.”” He went 
away. 

Snake put on a woollen suit,? his body was shining, he arrived very 
smart. 

“Mother, mother, I have seen a young man I would like to marry!” 

“Child, if you think so, marry quickly; but if I were you I would 
not take this young man.”’ 

Mr. Snake courted the girl, they fell in love and got married. Now, 
Filomia had not been married for two days (Filomia was the name of 
the snake) when he told his wife: 

“Jane, you must come to my country with me, to know it.’”® 

“You may act according to your wishes.’’ 

She told her mother she was going away. The mother said: ‘My 
child, I will give you something before you go away. Go to my ranch 
with your whip, you will see all kinds of beautiful horses, the one which 
will bleed when you lash it is the one you must take.’’® 

Jane went away. She saw a beautiful fat horse, she lashed it, it did 
not bleed. She saw an old Zobangage, lashed it and saw a drop of blood. 
She left the horse which was bleeding, took the fat one and came to her 
mother who said: 

“No, my girl, I told you to take the one which bleeds, you must take 
that one!”’ 

Jane was very angry® but returned to the ranch and lashed the old 
Zobangage, blood gushed out. She saddled him and went to her mother. 

“Now, it’s all right. Jane, my child, here are three little seeds, any- 
where you feel in danger send one to me. 

Thank you, mother.”’ 

Well, she had a sickly? little brother, the child loved her and wanted 
to follow her. 

“No, I don’t want you, I am already taking an old lanky horse, I 
cannot bring thin people besides, no, get out of the way!’ 

1 Literally: bet girl-the will answer-me. 

* Literally: Snake put big skin on him. (The woollen suits are called “gro 
po” because they are heavier than the ordinary cotton clothes. They are 
more fashionable because most of them are ordered from abroad and cost a 
great deal more.) 

* Literally: Jane this for you go recognize country-my with me. 

* Literally: this taste-you this with-your for you make. 

* Literally: horse you see you give lash he makes blood this this for you 
take. 

* Literally: Jane made bad blood. 

’ Literally: in-broken-pieces (term of the coffee trade covering the broken 
beans that cannot be exported). 

* Literally: get-out body-your. 
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The little boy turned into an ant and hid himself in the horse’s hoof, 
They went away. The trip was beautiful. They enjoyed themselves til} 
sunset and came to a wood where Mr. Snake had his hole. He said to the 
girl: 

“My country is far and the road is long. I know people in this neigh- 
bourhood, we will go there to sleep.” 

He changed his hole into a beautiful house, all the snakes in the hole 
became people also. They went in. Mr. Snake did not want to eat, he 
was in such a hurry to go to his room that Mother Snake, Sister Snake 
and all the Snake family began to laugh at him. Jane was ashamed and 
went with him. As soon as they were in the room, Filomia turned him- 
self into a snake and began to swallow the girl. She felt herself in danger 
and hurled a little seed to the ground. 

“In the name of?... little seed that my mother gave me, go and tell 
her that I am in danger.”’ 

The little seed arrived and the mother said: ‘“‘Ay! my child is in danger 
indeed.’’ She sang: 


Zobangage, save my life for me, 
Zobangage, my child, my life, 
Zobangage, save my life for me! 


* * * 


Now, as soon as Filomia had stopped, the little boy who was hidden 
in the hoof of Zobangage came down and turned into a human being, 
he followed the pair into the house. When Filomia went to his room, 
the boy came to the main room: 

“Where is my sister? I want my sister!” 

They did not want him to go and disturb Mr. Snake who was doing 
his business. Mother Snake brought food to the boy. 

“No, when my mother set the table for me, she always put a water jug 
with glasses, I will not eat. Where is my sister ?”’ 

They ran to look for water jugs, glasses, all sorts of nice table ware 
for the little boy. 

“Where is my brother-in-law? He always used to sit down and eat 
with me.” 

Now, there was a brother of Mr. Snake who looked very much like 
him, he came and sat beside the child. The boy got up: 

‘‘No, never put people I don’t know to eat with me.* Call my sister 
to eat with me!” 


1 Literally: arrived they arrived Filomia turned snake is-swallowing 
girl-the. 

* The name was probably forgotten or was dropped by the teller who 
taught the tale to my informant. 

* Literally: not never put people eat with me I not recognize. 
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Mother Snake called one of Snake’s sisters who was of the same height 
and size as Jane and made her become exactly like Jane.! The girl 
came forward, took a chair to sit down. The boy got up: 

“No, don’t play tricks on me,? it is not my sister, it is somebody I do 
not recognize, I will not eat, I am going to look for Jane!’’ 


* * * 


Now, in the room, Mr. Snake who had put a little stop to his swallow- 
ing began anew.® The girl threw down a little seed* and her mother 
sang : 

Zobangage, save me my life, 
Zobangage, my child, my life, 
Zobangage, save me my life! 


Mother Snake took a littie plait of hair from Jane, turned it into a 
woman and placed it in front of the little boy: 

“No, I will not eat, at home they did not put a plait of hair to eat with 
people.” 

The child escaped, they looked everywhere without finding him. 

The mother of Snake was tired of this boy, she called Mr. Snake to 
know what to do next. Mr. Snake did not understand why they were 
calling him, he was shocked and vomited up the girl.’ She ran away and 
threw down the only seed that remained. The mother sang: 


Zobangage, save me my life, 
Zobangage, my child, my life, 
Zobangage, save me my life! 


Jane saw Zobangage before her with the sickly little brother, she took 
the horse and galloped away. Old Zobangage raised his one hundred 
league boots to put her behind her mother’s house. Alas! Snake came 
to catch her. The little boy said to Zobangage: ‘‘I ask you to turn into 
a church, we will be statues of saints.’’¢ 

Snake arrived: “‘Oh! they have built this beautiful church and I did 
not know it, let me look for father and mother who are not yet married.” 
He went back home and took his parents with him, they looked for the 
church, it had gone. ‘‘ Jane is on the road, it is Jane who is doing that.” 
He smelled them and went on. The little boy saw him coming. 


' Literally: she made her come same kind. 

* Literally: not put me in tricks. 

* The onomatopoeia I have indicated by the symbol fla is composed of: 
a first consonant sound articulated during the inspiration, a second conso- 
nant sound which looks like a retroflex and a faint vowel. 

* Literally: sent a little seed (onomatopoeia). 

* Literally: he made (onomatopoeia imitating a vomiting) gave-back girl. 

* Literally: we ourselves this saints. 
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“Zobangage, turn into a banana tree with ripe fruits.”” He and his 
sister were ripe bananas. Snake came: ‘Look at these bananas!” He 
went for his straw bag to put in some bananas. When he came back, the 
banana tree had vanished.! 

“It cannot be anybody but Jane who is doing all this business! Come 
one hundred league boots of mine, bring me to Zobangage.”’ The little 
boy saw him: 

“Zobangage, turn into a water pond with small boats;? as for our- 
selves, we are bathing!” 

Snake arrived: “Is it not Jane who is bathing ?”” He jumped into the 
water and was drowned. 

I came to the house of Jane’s mother as she was arriving with Zoban- 
gage and her little brother. I told her: ‘Well, if you had not taken this 
old horse, you would not be here to-day, is it not true ?”’ 


DOMAGAZ 

Ato te g’6 fi, ételiza pase sa na pwé, yo te-rele-] Gamarisél. Li te-rete 
na ii ti-kay blaS ak pot vét. Papa-l te-rete la tu, epi Dyanakwe, i 
ti-fré I'te-géné ki te-gé lespri kot kd-l. Ato depi kek ta papa-a t’ap- 
megri, tuma kumase vide-li: Gamarisél pa t’vle marye. Mamzél te na 
rémé ak tut 2én 2a, mé pu li mém se t’ii Zwét, lO l’'wé mun-yo rémé tut 
bé, li ri-yo, li Sare-yo epi li ravoye-yo. Mesye-yo di se papa-a k’fé sa, yo 
fé lénemi, yo pa vle kwé se Gamarisél ki ba-yo ti kut ba, yoSak kwé I’a- 
Saze, l’'a-vin marye ak yo. 

Bo! pu Zu a Gra Dyab* ak de kokén musta& ki t’ap-fé krdk taku kon 
nu toro béf rive na peyi-a. Li wé Gamarisél, li fu pu li ké tut ti Zén 2a-yo, 
magre li se dyab. Li dase ak mamzél aba t6nél 16 tut mun fin buke, Ze-1 
klere taku Sab6 dife 10 l’'ap-fé-1 koplima, tak l’ap-pale tak kokén mustaé- 
yo ap-dase. Gamarisél ri, mé I’kémase sati ti ti feb pu Gra Dyab sa-a. 

Dyanakwe ba-l Salé tut ta, mé li pé ném-la, li gé ti lide ki di-l se pa 
mun. Gyab-la pale papa-a, Gamarisél asepte magre tut fami li kdseye-l 
dind. Yo fé maryaz-la. Si I’bé pu li l’a-we. 

Lo I’fin marye atd, Gyab vle tuné na peyi-li ak madam-li. Papa-a 
rele Gamarisél: 

“Pitit-o.. m’ap-fé-u kado pu Swal, se gyama,? mé ava m’ba-u-li u 
dwe prémét mwé kiddy: se tuzu li mém pu u mdte, pa van-li, pa bay-li, 
pa bukate-li.’ Gamarisél prémét. ‘Ale na hat-mwé, pra baté sila-a 
bay pu ti kut batd su do tut Swal-mwé-yo, sa k’a-bay dife 16 baté-a 
pra-l se sa k’pu u.” 


3 


1 Literally: tree banana finished. 
2 Literally: coral boats (small light boat made to sail among coral reefs). 
3 The creole word for ‘‘devil’’ begins with a consonant sound which in the 
pronunciation of my informant sounded sometimes like a palatal g and some- 
times like a palatal d. The same sound is found in “‘gyéma”’ or ‘“‘dyama.” 
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Ladémé bmaté, katré, gyab di Gamarisél vin méte milét déyé li, vin 
pra krup, li di: “Tan ti-gut papa-m fék ba-mwé pu 5wal, Sak mun su 
pét-li l’a pi-miyo tuZu.” 

L’al na hat-la. Papa-a te-gé apil Swal. U kweé se bél, u kwé se gra, u 
t’a-kab Zwe zo su krup-yo. Ala bél kado! Li mapé yun ak makak-la, 
s..i, dlo! “Se pa li, se démay sa.” Li mapé pu lot, dlo! Li mapé tut 
$wal ki te na hat-la. Komay! dlo, dlo, dlo tu-patu ‘‘Papa-m gé lé I’t’ap 
pete-m!”” Ato li S62e li te-bliye i Swal ki te tuZu rete li mém pu grén na 
i tikwé. Swal sa-a te vye.., tut pwél na do-li te blas, da-li ki pa te- 
tobete-suke. Lite még sita 16 l’ap-mase u te-tade klé-gé-dén, klégédén: zo-l 
kit’ap-frape. Yo te-rele-l] Domagaz. Ld Gamarisél 862Ze kado papa-l te-kab 
vye bét sa-a, li faSe, li pra bat6-a bay Swal-la pu bé kut baté: zeklé fan. 
Li rekonét pa-l. Li pa fé gro ké, li sote su do Swal-la ki pati k6 i flon. 

Ato Ti-Dyanakwe ki t’ap-ride pare tut bagay mun-yo prose papa-l, 
li di: “Papa-o.. putét Gamarisél m’pa sa domi lanwit, ndm sa-a gé Ze 
lugaru, pito m’pati pu m’veye su li. M’ale wi.” 

Lé Gamarisél rive, li lese Domagaz al Zwén mari-li. Ti bway-la tire-li 
su kote, luvri vat-li ak ti kuto digo-li epi tu li ratre na vat-la. Ato I’pa 
kab wé ané e Msye se kotrolé, li taye pu ti fénét ki kapab luvri ak fémé 
duva Sabrak-la pu l’sa k6né kuma bagay-l’ap-maSse. Fini I’fini sé-l sote 
su do DomagazZ, yo pati. 

Mun-yo maSe, yo mase, mon, mon, dlo, yo Zabe, mon, dlo, lo yo te 
prés fin buke nét yo rive na peyi Gra Gyab-la te-rete. Duva premye kay 
yo Zwén pu vye madam, sal, Sire, kO-l se rand, tét-li se niS pul bwa. Lo 
l’'wé nom-la l’vase, tut da-l dero. 

“Kyule kd-u si u pa vie m’kraze-u. Mé madam-marye-mwé k’a-swé 
kay-la, m’pa bezwé-u ako fé paket-u, vit, fépa!’’ 

Madam-la pa repon, li disparét na f6 kay-la. 

“Ala dii u dii pu li, ki mun sa? 

Pa okipe, s’ii vye gra-mun mwé fé laSarite i kay. 
Si I’pa gé mun pu swé-l gade-l nd, tapri suple, se pa putét mwé 
w'a-fé vye gra-mun-la kriye Zodi-a.”’ 

Dém6-4 asepte. Ladémé bmaté, Gamarisél wé madam-la Sita s’i 
ti-Séy duva pdt-la dlo na Ze. 

“Ti-Gran, u pa ta vile m’pépé-u? M’av’al tu dusma, Sive-u mele sita. 

Mési pitit, se Bdye k’a-rémét u sa pu mwé!”’ 

Gamarisél pépé-l, li lave-li, li mete rad pa-l su madam-la pu l’sa 
propte vye rad-yo ava I’kud-yo. Lo Gra-Gyab ratre, I’move: 

“Ato, u kwé m’kapab gé de madam kay? S’u vle ba-li na pa-u, u mét, 
mwé-mém-mém m’p’ap-bay apé pu vye gra-mun sa-a.”’ 

Gamarisél] kémase regrét kay papa-l, ndm-la pa Zam la, l’ratre pu 
'maze, se pale fd, se Zure, 4pé pa Zam bd. Li ta-pra Sagré si pd ti Dya- 
nakwe pa t’la ak li. Sdti Gra-Gyab-la soti, pitit-la f’i ti-Sape, li sdti 
na vat Domagaz, li vini ride sé-a na ménay-li, sito l’tade bofré-a k’ap- 
vini vlu-p! li ratre lakay-li. 


19 
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Bé! pu zu Gra-Gyab te-pati béné, Gamarisél rele Ti-Gran pu 1I’sq 
péné-l. Ti-Gran pa repdn, li voye Dyanakwe déyé-li. Ti-bway-la zwén-jj 
ap-kriye déyé kay-la. Li méné-l. Gamarisél made-l: “Sa u gépé Tj. 
Gran, sa k’fé-u lapén ?”’ 

Li bo mé madam-la: “Pitit-o.. ala Sagré! M’ape-muri! Wo.. yj! 
U bé sita ga.. de.. gasé-mwé apr’al tuye-u! 

— U g’%6 pitit gasé? M’pa t’koné u te-fé pitit. 

— M’fé yun. Ala lapén pu mwé n6! Li gé trat 4 pase, papa-l te démo, 
u marye ak li.”’ 

Atd Ti-Dyanakwe kupe-li: ‘““M’te-sati pu ti-kiSoy ki te-di-mwé ném- 
sa-a pa te natirél.” 

Ti-Gran di-yo ném-la te-raZe pu li tuye-yo ladémé bmaté. 

“Hn.. n’av’ale ava! 

— Ava u fé twa pa ndm-la apr’al su u, li lese kok li pu li veye nu. 
Kote li ye, 10 kok sa-a Sate ku-ki-yu-ku li tade epi tu I’k6né g’6 bagay 
k’ap-mare lakay-li. 

— Pare kd-u sd (se Dyanakwe atd k’ap-pale) mete rad gas6 su u, fi 
pa voyaze sa l’gé lakdpani. Pa bliye fizi-u epi masét kulin-u. U mén- 
mém Ti-Gran vini na galata ak mwé, n’apr’al SaSe maZe pu bét-la pa 
nwi nu.”’ 

Eta Gamarisél ap-mare pakeét-li yo desan sét barik pitimi, sét barik 
diri epi sét barik mayi. Dyanakwe di vye gra-mun-la ‘“‘Rete kot kok-la 
wi pu l’pa leve tét-li ava I’fin tut provizyé-yo. M’ale.” 

Lo Gamarisél parét ak Domagaz, ti-gasd-4 ratre na vat beét-la li 
rekud-li epi li luvri ti fénét-la. Yo pati. Ato, na Simé Dyanakwe kémase 
vide tut vat Domagaz pu bét la pa buke. Li ha-ha-ha, l’ap-vale va pu 
gofle ko-li, li vin gra sa mama, plis li gra, plis li leZe, plis li kuri. 

Eta y’ap-voyaze Ti-Gran ak kok-la, li vide grén na kwi pu li, bét-la 
kot-kot-kot u t’a-di mulé tak li maZe vit. Sét barik pitimi-yo fin kaba, li 
prose kot diri-a. Eskopy6! I’al SaSe bale, kok-la gade, l’pa wé pyés mun 
“Kukiyuku!” 

Ato Gyab-la t’ap-Zwe zo ak kamarad-li, li tade kukiyuku-a: “Hi-i! 
sa sati move lakay, m’ale képé! 

— U pa ka fé-n sa, fini ku sa-a! Sa ki rive lakay-u? 

— I)u bagay késeka, kok-la Sate, kdpé! 

— Kubé fwa l’Sate? Se bagay-la te-mare I’ta-Sate tut ta, Sita nd &, 
poze sa-u, w’av’ale talé.”’ 

Gra-Dyab Sita. 


* * * 


Plo-go-dop, plo-gd-dop, plo-gd-dép! Domagaz se flén. Soléy kuse 
yo rive na ii peyi kote fam pa t’Z4m ale, anik gasd k’rete la. Yo te-kén 
vini lot kote, yo plase epi i Zu yo pati ak tut pitit gasd-yo, medam-yo pa 
zamé wé-yo ak0. Na potay peyi-a te g’6 kl0S. Yo mete-l até tak’i gro 
Sogyeé sik bus aba pu I’veye fi. Sito 0 fi proSe peyi-a kldS-la gin-gén-g69, 
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tut gasd sable pu yo tuye maleréz-la. Ato Domagaz pa ba-l ta kariyoné, 
lo P pase kote-l li bi.. n! Komé K105 péd pardl tdbe tablét, mun-yo 
travése buk-la sa l’pa k6né. 

Fini yo fin duble dénye ti kay-la yo tade w6.. 6, vités, yo lwé. Notab 
sable duva lakomiin, abita sti na tut tru, yo fé vé. U wé vye gra-mun 
k’ap-mase ak bat6, zén gas6 ralf6 su kote, ti kat-kat k’ap-wiy-wiy s’t 
but bale, kl0S-la pa rete Sate: 











Se fim se faim, se fam se faim, Si-la-la sefam! Se faim se faim, se 
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fam se fam, Si-la-la se fam! Se fam se fam, Si-la-la se faim! 


Se fam se fam, se fam se fam, 
Sila-la se fam! 
Se fam se fam, se fam se fam, 
Sile-la se fam! 
Se fam se fam, 
Sila-la se fam! 


* * * 


Ato Ti-Gran ap-bure kok-la. Lo I’fin maZe sét barik pitimi, sét barik 
diri epi sét barik mayi, li rete, li pa vle apé, ke-] taku sék barik, fal-li se 
tabu. Li pip-pip-pip maSe na tut laku-a, li ratre na kay tire tut ko-li 
epi l’rele mét-li ““Kukiyuku, kukiyuku!”’ 

“Hi-i, mezami m/’ale, bagay-la ap-mare!”” Gra-Gyab-la pa kute 
kamarad-li, li sote su Swal-li vup! li lakay. Li pa desan Swal-la l’made 
Ti-Gran: ““Kote madam-mwé ? 

— M’pa k6né, 1I’fék soti.”’ 

Li vase kote lekiri l’pa wé Domagaz. 

“Se sove Gamarisél sove, u ride-] kanay!’’ Nu grén kut pye na vat, 
Gra-Gyab tuye mama-li epi I’pati déyé mun-yo. 

Li mae I’maSe I’maége epi l’rive na peyi kote fam pa t’Z4m ale. Mun 
na peyi-a te-buke ak klds-la ki t’ap-kariyéné na zdréy-yo putét 0 fi 
yo pa t’sa Zwén. Yun di: ‘‘K10§-la vin fu, atd l’a-sdné tut ta Zuk li 
kraze, anu atere-li pu nu pa tade bri-sa-a.’”” Tut mun asepte. Yo fuye 
fos, yo desin Mamzeél, yo voye té su li. We.. i ti Sate-a fé. .b, li feb mé 
l’pa rete: 

Se fam se fam, se fam se fam, 
Sila-la se fam! 
Se fam se fam, se fam se fam, 
Sila-la se fam! 
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“26né! U pa wé i bél ti-madam pase bo isit s’t vye Swal még? 

— N6 mdképé, i grén mun nu wé depi de Zu, se 0 Zén 24 su pu bél 
Swal agle. 

— Ki lé l’pase? 

—U bé ti-lide ava kldS-la kumise betize. 

— Ala beta-o.. se nu mém k’ap-betize, Zén Za-a s’6 fam ki mete rad 
gas6 su li, Swal-la se gaga I’kab parét tut 4. Depi ayé m’ap-SaSe-yo, yo 
pa sa lwé, kuri ride-m!”’ 

Mun-yo pa kwé-li, li soti trés Sive-l fé-yo wé epi bag 10-li, li gade-yo 
fiks, dife sdt na buS-li, na Ze-li, na de tru né-li. Yo kdpran li se gyab, 
yo pati déyé-l. 

* * * 


Démé bmaté, soléy leve, Domagaz rete duva gra dlo. U kwé se lai! 
Béf u wé lot bd dlo-a sable ti kabrit fék fét. U kwé se f6! Gro bato 
etraze t’a-kab naze lada-l. Mun-yo wé 0 ti-bwa-fuye mare aba ii pye 
kok, yo prose, te g’6 mun ap-domi lada-l. Gamarisél rek6nét i Zén 74 
I’te-ravoye 16 tut ti Mesye-yo t’ap-mase pu li. Li Sate: 
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Bakuba-o sove-mwé lavi 
M’rémé bél, bél k’a-tiiye-m 
Bakuba-o sove-mwé lavi 
M’rémé bél, bél k’a-tiiye-m! 


“%aha! U bezwé Bakuba Zodi-a, Bakuba pa te mun, u truve-l bé 
zodi-a, li pa sati du 4kO? Domi na Ze-m li poko siz é, al pi lwé w’a-Zwén 
ii lot Zén 2a k’a-fé-u pase dlo-a. 

— Bakuba-o. . pa 86Ze ayé! _M’gé mun déyé k’ap-SaSe pu kwape-mwé 
Ala regrét m’regrét m’pa marye ak u, sd-o..! M/’a-ba-u sa wi’a-vle, 
m’a-sévi-u.”” 

Bakuba-o sove-mwé lavi 
M’rémé bél, bél k’a-tiiye-m 
Bakuba-o sove-mwé lavi 
M’rémé bél, bél k’a-tiiye-m! 


Bakuba grate déyé zoréy-li, li pa vle Gamarisél wé l’asepte diza. 
Lame Gra-Gyab parét. Li di fi-a: 

“Mote!” Dyanakwe Zabe na kanodt-la mém méma. Domagaz ri.., li 
sati k0-1 leze-leze, dlo-a pdte-l lot bo tak’ii kalbas vid. 
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Atd Gyab-la rele Bakuba: “He. .i, he. .i, estop!’”’ 

Bakuba rete. 

“U gé plas pu mwé na kanot-la, tuné vin SaSe-m m’a-ba-u apil laza! 

— Kobe? L’kab 4pil pu u li p’ap apil pu mwé. M’pra mun-yo diza, 
Jo m’fin depoze-yo m’a-tuné pu u. 

— M’a-ba’ii Zadé. L’pa ase? M’a-ba’ii kay. L’pa ase? M’a-ba’i 
madam. 

— Vase nd képé, m’ap-tan-u isit!”’ 

Gyab vase li kwé Bakuba su bo pa-l. Lo I’fin proSe nét, Bakuba pd. .m 
su f6tén tét-li ak zavird-a. Gyab kule, gyab muri, ?n! Yo mém mém yo 
fé rut-yo. 

Midi sdné yo rive lavil ka pé, made marye. Kaba yo tuné ka papa-a, 
Madam maSe pu bd, Msye mase lot bd, Domagaz rete na mita. Ti- 
Dyanakwe vin déyé. Mun-yo rete na ti grén kay, ii kay tol bla5 ak ti-pot 
vét, zuk yo muri yo pa tdbe na révé k6 sa ako. 


DOMANGAGE ! 


Well, there was a girl more clever than anyone,” called Gamarissel. 
She lived in a small white house with green doors. Her father lived 
there also and Dianakwe, her little brother, who was exceedingly smart.* 
Now, for some time the father had been growing thin, he was so 
distressed :* Gamarissel did not want to get married. The young lady was 
in love with every boy, but it was only fun on her side, when she saw 
that the boys were really in love,® she laughed at them, she ridiculed and 
dismissed them. These gentlemen said it was on account of her father,® 
they became his enemies, they would not believe it was Gamarissel who 
deceived them,’ each of them believed she would change and marry him. 

Well, one day a Big Devil, with two long mustachios curled in hooks 
like bull horns,’ came to this country. He saw Gamarissel and became 
infatuated with her like all the boys, although he was a devil. He danced 
with her under the bower when everybody was tired out, his eyes shone 
like live coals when he paid her a compliment, the more he talked the 


1 Variant of preceding tale: Snake Tales, III. Collected twelve years ago 
from a yardboy of Leogane. Similar stories obtained from informants from 
Jacmel and Jérémie. 

* Literally: intelligent surpass that none. 

° Literally: a little brother she had who had intelligence right quantity 
body-his. 

* Literally: torment began emptied him. 

® Literally: when she saw people-the love all good. 

* Literally: gentlemen-these said this father-the who did that. 

’ Literally: who gave them a stroke-of helm. 

* Literally: with two knavish mustachios which were making hooks like 
horns a bull ox. 
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more the long mustachios danced. Gamarissel laughed but she began to 
feel a little partial toward this big Devil. 

Dianakwe teased her? all the time, but he was afraid of the man, he 
had a vague idea that the suitor was not a human being.? The Deyj] 
talked to the father and Gamarissel consented to marry him although all 
her family advised her not to do so. They were married. If it is good for 
her she will see it. 

Now, when he had been married, the Devil wanted to go home with his 
wife. The father called Gamarissel: 

“Child, I will give you’ a horse, it is a diamond, but before I give it to 
you you must promise me something: you must always ride it, do not 
sell it or give it or exchange it.’’ Gamarissel promised. “‘Go to my horse 
ranch, take that stick and give a single blow on the back of all my horses, 
the one which will give fire when stricken is yours.’ 

The next morning, at four o’clock, the Devil told Gamarissel to ride 
behind him on his mule.® She said: “Wait a little, father has just 
given me a horse, if we are each of us on our own beast, it will be still 
better.” 

She went to the horse ranch. The father had many horses. How nice 
and fat were they! You could play zo® on their buttocks. What a nice 
gift! She touched one with the staff, water came out. “‘It is not this one, 
what a pity!’’ She touched another one, water! She touched all the 
horses that were in the ranch, my God! Water, water everywhere. “My 
father seems to have been deceiving me!’’ Then she remembered she had 
forgotten a horse who always remained all alone in a little corner. This 
horse was very old, every hair on his back was white, those teeth which 
had not fallen were shaking. He was so lean that when he walked you 
heard the rattle of his bones knocking against each other. He was 
called Domangage. When Gamarissel thought that her father’s gift 
could be this old beast, she got angry, she took the staff and gave the 
horse a good blow; lightning flashed.? She recognized her property, 
she did not bewail it, she jumped on the back of the horse who darted 
away. 

Now, Dianakwe, who was helping to prepare the baggages of the young 
couple, came to his father and said: “Father, because of Gamarissel, | 

1 Literally: gave her beating. 

? Literally: he had an idea which told him this not people. 

3 Literally: I will make you gift. 

4 Literally: this which will-give fire when stick-the catch it this this 
which for you. 

5 Literally: come ride mule behind him, come take crupper. 

® A Haitian game played with dice. 

7 Literally: she took staff-the gave horse-the a good stroke-of staff: 
lightning cut. 

8 Literally: make big heart. 
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could not sleep last night, this man has the eyes of a werewolf, I had 
better go to watch over her. I am going.” 

When Gamarissel arrived, she left Domangage to go to her husband. 
The little boy took the horse aside, opened his belly with his garden 
knife, then entered into it with a small loaf and a gourd of cane syrup. 
When he had finished, he stitched the belly. Now he could not see 
anything and the young gentleman was a busy-body, he cut a little 
window which could be opened and closed, in front of the saddle cloth, 
to be able to know how the thing was going. When his sister had finished, 
she jumped on Domangage’s back and they went away. 

They traveled a long time, climbed many hills and crossed many 
rivers! when they were almost dead tired, they reached the country 
where the Big Devil lived. Before the first house they found an old lady 
covered with dirty torn rags, whose hair was so entangled that it looked 
like a termite nest.2, When she saw the man, she came forward smiling .* 

“Get back if you don’t want me to crush you. Here is my legitimate 
wife who will care for the house, I don’t want you any more, make your 
bundle quickly, lazy one!” 

The woman did not answer and disappeared in the back part of the 
house. 

“How hard you are on her, who is she ?”’ 

“Don’t mind, she is an old woman whom I am lodging out of charity.” 

“If she has nobody to care for her, please keep her, it must not be on 
my account that you make this old woman weep to-day.” 

The fiend agreed. The next morning Gamarissel saw the woman 
sitting on a small chair before the door with tears in her eyes. 

“Granny, do you want me to comb you? I will go slowly, your hair 
is so tangled.” 

“Thank you, child, God will repay this to you for me!” 

Gamarissel combed her, washed her, put her own clothes on the 
woman to clean the old ones before sewing them. When the Big Devil 
came back, he was angry: 

“Now, do you think me able to support two legitimate wives ?* If 
you want to give her some of your part, you may, as to myself I will not 
give anything for this old woman.” 

Gamarissel began to regret her father’s house, the man was never there, 
when he came in to eat, he spoke loud, called names and found fault with 
everything.’ Her heart would have been broken if poor little Dianakwe 


' Literally: people-these walked they walked, hills, hills, water, they got 
over, hills, water. 

* Literally: an old lady dirty, torn, body-her this rag, head-her this nest 
termite. 

* Literally: all teeth-her out. 

* Literally: two wives house. 

* Literally: nothing not never good. 
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had not been there with her. As soon as the Big Devil was gone, the 
child came out of Domangage’s belly’ and came to help his sister jn 
household duties. As soon as he heard his brother-in-law coming in 
(onomatopoeia), he came back to his home. 

Well, one day when the Big Devil had gone early, Gamarissel called 
Granny to comb her. She did not answer. Gamarissel sent Dianakwe 
after her. The little boy found her crying behind the house. He brought 
her to Gamarissel who asked her: 

“What is the matter with you, what is grieving you ?” 

She kissed the hand of Gamarissel: ‘““Oh! child, what a sorrow, I am 
dying! You are so good, and look, my son is going to kill you!” 

“You have a boy child? I did not know you had any child.’ 

“T have one child. What sorrow is mine! He is more than thirty 
years old, his father was a fiend and you married him.”’ i 

Then little Dianakwe interrupted her: “I had felt a little something 
which told me that this man was not natural.” 

Granny told them that the man had arranged to kill them early next 
morning. “‘Ha! we will go away before!”’ 

“Before you make three steps the man will be on you, he has left his 
cock to watch us. When this cock crows, he hears it anywhere® and he 
knows that there is something which is becoming serious in his home.” 

“Prepare yourself, sister,’’ (it is Dianakwe now who is speaking) “put 
men’s clothes on you, girls do not travel without being accompanied. 
Don’t forget your gun and your machete.* You, Granny, come to the 
garret with me, we are going to fetch food so that the animal does not 
annoy us.” 

While Gamarissel was tying her bundle, they brought down seven 
barrels of sorghum, seven barrels of rice and seven barrels of maize. 
Dianakwe told the old woman: 

“Stay near the cock so that it does not lift up its head before it has 
finished the provisions. I am going away.” 

When Gamarissel appeared with Domangage, the little boy reentered 
the belly of the animal, sewed it anew, and opened the little window. 
They went away. Now, on the way Dianakwe began to empty the belly 
of Domangage so that the animal would not get tired. He (onomatopoeia) 
was swallowing wind to fill his body, he grew extraordinarily fat, the 
fatter he became, the lighter and the swifter he was. 

While they were traveling, Granny was with the cock. She poured 
grain in.a calabash plate for it; the animal ate rapidly,® you would 


1 Literally: child-the made a little escape he went-out in belly Domangage. 

2 Literally: I not had known you had made child. 

’ Literally: where he is when cock-this sings cock-a-doodle-doo he hears. 

4 In the creole text ‘‘Collin’s machete” from the name of the firm which 
introduced this type of machete in Haiti. 

5 Literally: animal the (onomatopoeia). 
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think it was a mill, it ate so quickly. The seven barrels of sorghum were 
finished, it came near the rice. A scorpion! Granny went for a broom, 
the cock looked around and did not see anybody: ‘‘Cock-a-doodle doo!”’ 

Now the Devil was playing zo with his comrades, he heard the crowing: 
“Ah! It smells bad at home, I am going away, friends!” 

“You can’t do that to us, finish this move. What happened in your 
home ?”’ 

“Something very important, the cock has crowed, friends!” 

“How many times did it crow? Ifthe thing was very grave, it would 
crow all the time, sit down my dear, keep quiet,! yeu will go in a little 
while.” 

The Big Devil sat down. 


* * * 


(Onomatopoeia: imitation of a horse gallop) Domangage is as swift 
as a flonde.2 At sunset they came to a country where women never 
went, there were only men to live there. They used to go elsewhere, 
they got married, and then one day they left with all their male children; 
their wives did not see them any more. At the gate of this country there 
was a bell, it was placed on the ground like a big sugar boiler upside 
down’ in order to watch the girls. As soon asa girl approached from the 
country, the bell rang, all the men gathered to kill the unfortunate 
creature. Now, Domangage did not give it time to ring a peal, when he 
passed near it he kicked it. Miss Bell lost speech and swooned, so they 
crossed the town without her knowing. 

When they had passed the last house, they heard a noise, they darted 
away and soon were very far.* The notables gathered before the town 
hall, people came out of every hole, they swarmed.’ You saw old people 
walking with a staff, young men with their halforts® hung at their sides, 
infants riding* their broomstick, the bell sang continuously: 

It’s a woman, a woman, a woman, 
That one is a woman 

It’s a woman, a woman, a woman, 
That one is a woman 

It’s a woman, a woman, 

That one is a woman! 


* * * 
' Literally: rest blood-your. 
2 A swift fish. 
* Literally: mouth down. 
* Literally: bell-the (onomatopoeia). 
* Literally: he (onomatopoeia). 
* Literally: they heard (onomatopoeia), speed, they far. 
’ Literally: peasants came-out in all holes, they made worms. 
* A kind of straw bag. 


* Literally: small infants who were (word used to stir up a slow donkey). 
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Now, Granny was overfeeding the cock. When it had eaten seven 
barrels of sorghum, seven barrels of rice and seven barrels of maize 
it stopped, it did not want anything, its tail was like a cask hoop, its 
stomach like a drum. It walked with small hurried steps! through the 
whole yard, entered the house, stretched its whole body and called its 
master: 

“‘Cock-a-doodle doo, cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ 

“Ha! friends, I am going away, the matter becomes important!” 

The Big Devil did not listen to his comrades, he jumped on his horse 
and in a minute was at home.? He did not come down from the horse to 
ask Granny: ‘‘Where is my wife ?”’ 

“TI don’t know, she has just gone out.”’ 

He came near the stable and did not see Domangage. 

“‘Gamarissel has escaped indeed and you helped her, rascal!”’ 

The Big Devil killed his mother from a single kick in the belly and 
went out behind the fugitives. 

He traveled a long time and reached the country where the women 
were not supposed to go. The people of this country were tired of the 
bell which was ringing continuously in their ears because of a woman 
they were unable to find. One of them said: “The bell is crazy, now it will 
ring all the time till it is broken, let us bury it so that we do not hear this 
peal.” 

Everybody agreed. They dug a grave, put in the bell,® and threw 
soil over it. Lo! the song became very faint but did not stop. 


It’s a woman, a woman, a woman, 
That one is a woman 
It’s a woman, a woman, a woman, 
That one is a woman! 


“Good morning,‘ did you see a nice young woman riding an old lean 
horse pass this way ?” 

“No, friend, for two days we have seen only one person, a boy riding 
a nice English horse.” 

“‘At what time did he pass ?”’ 

“A good while before the bell began to talk nonsense.” 

“How stupid! it is you who are talking nonsense, this youth is a 
woman who has put men clothes on her, this horse is a witch who can 


1 Literally: he (onomatopoeia) walked. 

2 Literally: he jumped on horse-his (word used to indicate the action 0! 
flying at somebody or something) he home. 

3 Literally: the dug grave they took-down Miss. 

4 Literally: “‘Honour!’’ This is the abbreviation of an old formula 0! 


salutation: ‘‘Honour to the house’ which was answered by ‘Respect to the | 


visitor.”’ 
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take any shape.’ I have been looking for them since yesterday, they 
cannot be far, run and help me!” 

They did not believe him, he took out his plaits of hair to show them, 
and his golden ring. He stared at them: fire came out of his mouth, his 
eves and his nostrils. They understood that he was a Devil and went 
behind him. 


The next morning at sunrise, Domangage stopped before a sheet of 
water.2, How wide! Oxen on the other side of the water seemed new- 
born kids. How deep! Big foreign boats could work in it. They saw a 
little canoe tied under a coconut tree. They came forward, a man was 
sleeping in the canoe. Gamarissel recognized a boy she had dismissed 
when all of them were courting her. She sang: 


Oh! Bakuba, save my life 
I like what is nice, this will kill me! 
Oh! Bakuba, save my life 
I like what is nice, this will kill me! 


“Aha! you need Bakuba today, Bakuba was not a man, you find him 
good to-day, he does not smell of fish4 anymore? I am sleepy, it is not 
yet six o’clock, go further, you will find another boy who will take you 
across the water.” 

“Bakuba, do not think of yesterday! I am followed by people who 
want to catch me, I will die if they find me. How I regret that I did not 
marry you! I will give you what you want, I will be your servant.” 


Oh! Bakuba, save my life 
I like what is nice, this will kill me! 
Oh! Bakuba, save my life 
I like what is nice, this will kill me! 


Bakuba scratched behind his ears, he did not want Gamarissel to 
see that he had already consented (in his heart). The army of the Big 
Devil appeared. Bakuba said to the girl: 

“Get up!’ At the same time Dianakwe jumped into the boat. Do- 
mangage laughed, he felt his body very light, the water brought him to 
the other side like an empty gourd. 

Now the Devil called Bakuba: ‘Hey! hey! stop!”” He stopped. “You 
have a place for me in the boat, come back to fetch me, I will give you 
much money!” 


' Literally: he can appear¢ all kinds. 
* Literally: a big water. 

* Literally: swim into it. 

* Literally: sweet. 
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“How much? It can be much for you and not much for me. I have 
taken these people already, when I have put them down, I will come back 
for you.” 

“T will give you a field. Is it not enough? I will give you a house. 
Is it not enough? I will give you a wife.” 

“Come forward, friend, I am awaiting you here!” 

The Devil came forward, he thought that Bakuba was on his side, 
When he was very near, Bakuba struck him on the fontanel with his 
oar.! The Devil sank and died. As for them, they went their way. 

At the stroke of noon? they arrived in town at the house of the priest, 
and asked to be married. Afterwards they came back to the father’s 
house, the wife on one side, the husband on the other, Domangage be- 
tween them and Little Dianakwe behind. They lived in the same house? 
an iron-roofed house with green doors; never again until their death did 
they have misfortunes like that.‘ 


MIROTE 


Vwala Msye Rwa te-gé de madam. Li méné yun Afras, li kite lot bd 
isit. Madam isit-la te i bél ti fam mé ko-] piti epi kuray-la kut. Rwa 
lese-] na mé de ti bét li te-gé lakdfyds: i ti-Sé ki t’ap-rete na kay-la epi 
ii ti kok ki t’ap-veye laku-a pu vin di mét-li sizoka lakay agaze. 


Ato Mirote, se te nd ti madam-la, t’ap-koze ak pu Msye depi kek iu, | 


’pa t’k6né Msye-a se gyab. Li di-l: 

“Mama Mirote, fd m’vin wé-u, w’a la apremidi? 

— Ala kota m’ta-kéta wé-u Msye, mé g’6 ti-bét, i ti-Sé mari-m mete 
veye kay-la, m’pa kéné mém se I’a-lese-u pase, ti-bét-la malfeza sita! 

— Sa pa apé, m’a-vini. Puki u pa mare-li? Ba-l maze epi mete-| na 
Sén. 

—U rezé, Msye, m’a-fé sa u di.” 

Mirote pare i plat patat ak zo pul pu ti-Sé, 10 I’fin maze, I’mete kolye 
ak Sén na ku-l. Su-le-katré gyab rive. Depi I’fin devire but kalfu-a 
lap-Sate: 

Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli 
Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli! 
Rele yo-ha-he 

M’a-rele yo-ha-he-ho! 
Bét-la po vale mé 

Rele yo-ha-ha! 


1 Literally: when he had approached quite Bakuba (onomatopoeia) 0 | 


fontanel head-his with oar-the. 
? Literally: midday strike. 
3 Literally: people-these lived in one only house. 
4 Literally: till they died they not fall in reverse like that again. 
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Ti-8é bay bé ti-kut Zap: 
Ha-ha! sa m’a-di Rwa? 
Mwé Domadoka 
Ha-ha! sa m’a-di Rwa? 
Wap, wap! 


Li kase Sén epi li vup! Gyab-la rete nét duva bayé-a: 

“Mirote m’pa-te di-u mete bét-la na Sén! 

— M’te-mete-l wi, mé bét-la kase Sén. 

— Bo, m’a-tuné démé, mete Sé-a aba barik ak bé kut maze. 

— U rez6 Msye, m’a-fé sa u di.” 

Démé gra bmaté Mirote fuye tut kote SaSe barik, midi rive yo fure ti- 
% Aba barik ak pu zo Zabd plé vyan pu I’maZe. Su-le-katré gyab rive. 
Depi lot bo bayé l’ap-Sate: 


Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli 
Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli! 
Rele yo-ha-he 

M’a-rele yo-ha-he-ho! 
Bét-la po vale mé 

Rele yo-ha-ha! 


Li rive aba galeri-a: 
Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli 

U tade ii ti wap-wap 4ba barik-la. Gyab ri, li rive duva leskalye-a: 
Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli 


Barik-la suke, li bo-u bd isit, li ko-u bd laba. Kala-ka-u, ka-u, ka-u, 
ka-u! l’al rule Zuk na f6 laku-a frape i pye kalbas kote kok-la te-fék- 
grépe bwa: “‘Ko-ki-yo-ko!”” Ném-la klere Ze-li: “Pa gé domi pu mwé 
zodi-a !”’ 

Ti-Sé-4 vup! da-l dero: 


Ha-ha! sa m’a-di Rwa? 
Mwé Domadoka 
Ha-ha! sa m’a-di Rwa ? 
Wap, wap! 


Ném-la bay té, l’ldt bd bayé: 

“Mirote, sa k’fé u pa kute-m k6 sa? 

— M’te-mete Sé-4 Aba barik-la wi! 

— Puki u pa tuye li? Ti-bét sa-a radi trop. M’ap-tuné démé m’pa 
vle wé-1 ako. 

— U rezé Msye, m’a-fé sa u di.”’ 

Démé midi, Mirote fé yo kupe tét ti-Sé-4. Yo fuye tru atere ti-bét-la 
na laku. Kdk-la wé sa: “‘Ko-ko-yi-ko! M’ale.”’ Li vole tak’i ramye. 
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Su-le-katré gyab vini li pa Zwén pyés mun 4atrave-l na zafé-li, Lj 
mote leskalye ti-Sam-rot-la ratre na 8am Mirote. Li ba-l pud-li, pép-j 
epi dlo frét na a bél ti-kivét. Ld Msye fre li di: “An fé pu Zwét!” Li pra 
pye Mirote l’ap-suse-li, eta l’ap-suse eta l’ap-Sate: 


Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli 
Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli! 
Rele yo-ha-he 

M’a-rele yo-ha-he-ho! 
Bét-la po vale m6 

Rele yo-ha-ha! 


Ti-fi-a ap-ri l’pa képran Zwét-la, gyab-la pe suse, l’ap-mdte. Lo I’fin 
vale zuk Zunu, Mirote pé, li made-l “Sa w’ap-fé la Msye?” Gyab ap- 
Sate: 

Mama Mirote u bél u Zoli 


“M’p’ap-Zwe akd. N6, nd! M’pa vle Zwét sa-a mém!”’ Li pete di rél. 
Vwa gyab awe, l’ap-Sate tuZu, l’ap-vale pi ro. Mirote desan Zzuk na 
ré na kd gyab, l’ap-kriye ‘““Amwe, 4mwe!” Li tade ‘““Wap! wap!” 

Tét ti-Sé-a sOti a-ba té, kd ti-Sé soti vin kole ak tét-la: 

Ha-ha! sa m’a-di Rwa? 

Mwé Domadoka 

Ha-ha! sa m’a-di Rwa ? 

Wap, wap! 


L’vup-vup na Sam Madam-la, li Zwén anik tét Mirote k’derd, gyab 
fin vale tut ké-a. Li da, da, Sire gyab, luvri-li dépi tét zuk na pye. Li 
tobe taku po epi Mirote soti. Ti-Sé-a pale-l: 

“U wé sa! U wé Za u pa bd. U mete-mwé na Sén, u fémé-m aba barik, 
epi u tuye-mwé, tu sa p’ii gyab ki te-vle vale-u!”’ 


* * * 


Ato kok-la te-Zabe gro dlo. Li tébe s’ti tét kay, li made: “‘Ko-ki-yo-ko! 
Kote Rwa? 

— Mét-u pa la, al pi lwé, pi lwé u kab Zwén li.” 

Li vole Zuk na i lot lavil: ‘““Ko-ki-yo-ko, kote Rwa? 

— Pi lwé, pi lwé.”’ 

Li vole kay-a-kay, kay-a-kay, Zuk ta l’Zwén ka Rwa “‘Ko-ki-yo-ko, 
ko-ki-yo-ko!”’ 

Rwa rekénét vwa kok-li. 

“Oho! m’ale. Lakay agaze!”’ 

Li pra bato-li, li tuné pey’isit. Mirote rét li. Li made sa k’pase. Li 
pa rep6n, li rele ti-Sé-li, li truve-] drdl-drdl. 

“Sa k’géné? Ti-Sé-4-mwé I’pa na lokal-li! 

— Ebé, Rwa, eta u pa t’la gyab vini.” 
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Li di-l tu sa k’te-rive. LO Rwa tade tut bagay l’akolé, wi l’akolé. Li 
fé yo kupe tét Mirote. 

Ato ti-Sé-a di-m: “‘Ki sa li ye? Sa w’ap-fé la? Puki w’ap-mele bagay 
mun? Al fé rut-u!”” Li ba-m pu ti kut pye voye-m Zete Zuk bo isit pu 
m’sa ba-u ti-mati-a. 


MIROTAY 


Voila. Mr. King had two wives. He took one to France and left the 
other one here. The wife he left here was a beautiful little woman but her 
body was small and her strength slight. The King left her to the care of 
two animals in which he had confidence: a little dog which was to remain 
in the house and a little cock which was to go and tell his master if the 
house was in danger. 

Now, Mirotay, such was the name of the lady, had been flirting? with a 
man for a few days, she did not know that the man was a devil. He told her: 

“Mother® Mirotay, I must come to see you, will you be at home this 
afternoon ?”’ 

“How glad I would be to see you, sir, but there is a little animal, a 
dog that my husband has placed to watch the house, I don’t know at 
all if it will let you pass, this animal is so naughty!” 

“That’s nothing, I will come. Why did you not tie it? Feed it and put 
it in chains.” 

“You are right, sir, I will do what you say.” 

Mirotay prepared a sweet potato plate with chicken bones for the 
little dog. When it had finished eating, she put a collar with a chain 
around its neck. About four o’clock the devil came. 

From the crossroad he began to sing :4 

Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Cry yo-han-hay 

I will cry yo-han-hay-ho! 

This animal is swallowing me® 

Cry yo-han-han! 


The little dog gave two strong barks: 


Han-han! What shall I tell the King ? 
I am (no actual meaning) 

Han-han! What shall I tell the King? 
Bow-wow! 


Collected seven years ago from a yardboy from Jacmel. 

* Literally: talking. 

*I could not understand why the young woman was called ‘“‘Mother.”’ I 
was told that it was in the tale and could not be changed. 

* Literally: since he finished turned end crossroad-the he was-singing. 

° The forms of the text are dialectal forms, the regular creole would say: 
“Bét-la ‘pe vale-mwé.” 
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It broke its chain and leaped. The devil stopped short before the 
gate: 

“Mirotay, did I not tell you to chain this animal!”’ 

“T did it, sir, but this animal has broken its chain.” 

“Well, I will come back to-morrow, put the dog under a barrel with 
a good quantity of food.”’ 

“You are right, sir, I will do what you say.” 

The next morning very early Mirotay looked everywhere for a barrel: 
midday came, they knocked the dog under the barrel with a ham bone 
full of meat to eat. About four o’clock the devil arrived. From the other 
side of the gate he was singing: 


Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Cry yo-han-hay 

I will cry yo-han-hay-ho! 

This animal is swallowing me 

Cry yo-han-han! 


He came beneath the veranda: 


Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Cry yo-han-hay 

I will cry yo-han-hay-ho! 

This animal is swallowing me 

Cry yo-han-han! 


A faint barking was heard under the barrel. The devil laughed. He 
came to the stairs: 


Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty. 


The barrel shook, it knocked itself! to one side, then to the other, 
then it rolled to the far end of the yard and hit a calabash tree on which 
the cock had just roosted to sleep:? ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!”’ The bird’ 
opened its eyes: ‘There is no sleep for me to-day!” 

The little dog flew at the devil, showing its teeth: 


Han-han! What shall I tell the King? 
I am (no actual meaning) 

Han-han! What shall I tell the King? 
Bow-wow! 


The man ran away and was soon on the other side of the gate: 
“Mirotay, why did you not listen to me like that ?” 


1 Literally: it (onomatopoeia). 
® Literally: where cock-the had just climbed tree. 
3 Literally: the man. 
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“T had put the dog under the barrel.”’ 

“Why did you not kill it? This animal is too bold. I shall come back 
to-morrow but I don’t want to see it any more.” 

“You are right, sir, I will do as you say.” 

The next day at noon, Mirotay had the head of the dog cut off. They 
dug a hole and buried the animal in the yard. The cock saw that: 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo! I am going away.’ He flew away like a ring 
dove. 

About four o’clock the devil came and did not find anybody to hinder 
him in his business. He climbed the stairs to the upper floor! and 
entered Mirotay’s room. She gave him her face powder, her comb, and 
cool water in a nice little basin. When the gentleman was refreshed,” he 
said: “Let us play.’’? He caught one of Mirotay’s feet, he is sucking it, 
while he is sucking, he is singing: 


Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 
Cry yo-han-hay 

I will cry yo-han-hay-ho! 

This animal is swallowing me 

Cry yo-han-han! 


The girl laughs, she does not understand the play. The devil is sucking, 
he is going up. When he has swallowed her up to the knees, Mirotay 
gets frightened and asks: ‘‘What are you doing there, Sir?” 

The devil is singing: 

Mother Mirotay, you are fair and pretty 


“Tam not playing any more. No, no! I don’t want this play, not at 
all!” 

She shrieks. The devil’s voice is hoarse, he is still singing and 
swallowing higher up. Mirotay comes down into the devil’s body to the 
loins, she is crying ‘“‘Help, help!’ She hears ‘““Bow-wow!” The head of 
the little dog comes out of the ground, and its body joins its head:5 


Han-han! What shall I tell the King ? 
I am (no actual meaning) 

Han-han! What shall I tell the King? 
Bow-wow! 


It flies* to the lady’s room and finds that only the head of Mirotay 
is out: the devil has entirely swallowed the whole body. It rips open 


’ Literally: he climbed stairs little room high. 

* Literally: fresh. 

* Literally: let-us make a play. 

* Literally: bursts a shriek. 

* Literally: body little dog went-out came joined with head-the. 


* Literally: he (onomatopoeia). 
20 
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the devil with its teeth, from head to foot.1 That one falls down like a 
skin and Mirotay comes out. The little dog says to her: 

“You see that! You see how bad you are.? You put me in chains, 
you shut me under a barrel, then you killed me, all that because of a 
devil who wanted to swallow you!” 


* * * 


Now the cock had crossed the ocean.? It stopped* on the top of a 
house and asked: “‘Cock-a-doodle-doo! Where is the King?” 

“Your master is not here, go further, further you may find him.” 

It flew to another town: ‘“‘Cock-a-doodle-doo! Where is the King?” 

“Further on, further on.”’ 

It flew from house to house till it found the King’s house: ‘‘Cock-a- 
doodle-doo!”” The King recognized the voice of his cock. 

“Well, I am going. My home is in danger!” 

He took his boat and came back to this country. Mirotay was ashamed 
before him. He asked what happened, she did not answer. He called his 
dog and found him a little odd. 

“What is the matter? My little dog does not seem just right!’ 

“Well, King, while you were not here a devil came.” 

He told him all that had happened. When the King heard it, he was 
very angry and had the head of Mirotay cut off. 

Now the little dog said to me: “‘What is it? What are you doing here? 
Why are you meddling in other people’s business? Be on your way!”” He 
gave me a little kick which threw me over here and enabled me to tell 
you this little lie. 


Gépé i mama ki gé i fi mun ap-mase. Zén 2a, Zén 28, I’ve pa, sa Zén 
Za pase, 1d l’rive su sa-€ mama-a di-l atd tu sa pa sa, li ta pu bagay-sa-a 
fini, mé i zepén pu I|’pike mun-yo, sa k’fé pustim (mikrob) fd pa I’pra-l, 
sa k’fé sa pu l’pra. Li pike yun, tét-li fé sa, li pra-l. Ld mun-yo plase 
kek ta Msye vle tuné na peyi-li. Maméa-a rive ba pitit-li i pé zanimo 
na Sak zanimo, kabrit, burik, piz6, pétad, tut bét volay. Premye kote 
l’rive, l’vale i pé pul, dezyém pé kodén, twazyém i pé zwa, li vale i pe 
burik, I’vale i pé milét, a pé Sival, i pé béf, I’vale tut kalite bét-yo. B6, 
I’te-rete ii sé] bét l’pa sa vale i vye Swal Domagay. Lo I’fin vale tut bét-yo, 
nom-la di ké sa: “Kuma mama-u ba-u tut etrén sa-a pu u vale taku sa! 


1 Literally: he teeth teeth tears devil opens him since head till in feet. 

2 Literally: you see kind you not good. 

* Literally: big water. 

4 Literally: fell-down. 

5 Literally: little-dog-my he not in place-his. (This is dialectal creole: 
“amwé”’ instead of ‘‘mwé’’ is found in the Northern part of the country.) 
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— Pa pé, 16 m’rive na peyi-u m’a-remét-u.”’ 

Rive l’rive, li remét yo vre. Madam-la se te i ladyablés mé ném-la 
te-rémé-l ato, li pa sa degaze. L’te-gé twa Sé, yun rele Akap, lot rele 
%hose, lot ?adilo. Fi-a vin asét li di se Sé pu I’mazZe, li maze-yo. Ném-la 
pra zo-yo mare alé dife kay-la. 

Fi-a made pu I’al lakay-li wé mama-li. Li di ndm-la pu I’ aképapé-l 
na simé. Ava I’pati ndm-la rele mamA-l, li ba-l pu terin dlo, li di-l: 
“Mete terin-la su kote mé pa bliye gade-l tazata, s’u wé terin-la plé sa, 
di pitit-mwé agaze.”” Mama-a ba-li sét ti-grén: “S’uw’agaze voye i 
ti-grén Zete l’a-degaze-u bada.”’ Yo pati su_vye Domagay-la. Rive na 
i rak bwa yo Zwén U pye tan akazZu, fi-a di: ““Etel, méte pye akaZu-a pu 
voye-] tbe su sé gdS-mwé!’’ Li kuri tan akaZu-a I’tdbe su sé gd li vre. 

Madam-la frape vat-li po-u, po-u, po-u, desa ti gyab raS na bra soti 
na vat-la. Msye soti pé li voye ii ti-grén Zete: ““Pa léné Sé Ti-Grén pu 
sove lavi-mwé.”? Pye bwa-a toné lazé syél-la ak laté. Fam-la bat vat-li 
pim, pim, pim, li ran desa ti-gyab tut fét ak raS-yo na mé, y’al na bra, 
mete fé. Msye fé sa (gesture) l’voye ii ti-grén Zete. ‘Pa léné Sé Ti-Grén, 
pu sove lavi-mwé!”’ Dlo, dlo, lamé. Ti-gyab-yo ratre na lamé pu yo 
kapab pra-li. Madam-la pim, pim, pim! Kat mil ti-gyab. 

Atd mama ndm-la t’ap-graZe mapok, li gade terin, li wé terin plé sa, 
li di: ‘“Wo..y! pitit-mwé agaZze.” L’al su dife-a li wé ti-pakét zo-yo 
kroke alé su dife kay-la li di: “Akap, m’lage-u!’’ L’lage zo-a, Akan 
toné Sé. ‘“?Ahose, m’lage-u, sove pitit-mwé! ?Adilo m’lage-u!’”’ Li 
lage twa pakét zo-yo vin twa 5é viva. 

Ném-la wé ti-gyab-yo fin pase lamé rive su pye bwa ak ra&, li voye 
iti-grén. Pim! sis mil ti-gyab, pye bra-a tdbe mé l’gé ta toné frémi, yo 
zwén-li. Ti-grén: ‘‘Pa puvwa syél ak laté Sé Ti-Grén sove mwé!” Li 
truve su tét pu pye bwa. Li 56Ze Sé-li. Msye Sate: 

Akap w’a di-yo Mahose 
Mama te-pale 

Papa te-pale 

Akan w’a di-yo! 

Madam-la ran vé mil ti-gyab ak ra§. 

Akan w’a di-yo Mahose 
Mama te-pale 

Papa te-pale 

Akan w’a di-yo! 

Sé-yo tade ti-Sate-a, yo pati. Labu Sose yo Zuk na kolét, yo maSe. LO 
yo rive yo kase ku ti-gyab, kase ku ti-gyab. Ld yo fini Madam parét, 
li made Msye-a: “Etél-o.. kote u te-ye m’pa wé-u k6 sa? 

— Ebé, u pa wé-m, ak rezima dém6-u-la, u pa wé-m! Fé devwa-u 
Akan, ?Adilo, ?Ahose!”’ 

Yo pra Madam, yo ko-u kase ku-li. Apre, Msye-a pra vye Swal Doma- 
gay-la l’al lakay. 


20° 
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THE DEVIL WIFE! 


There was a mother who had a daughter, much courted. She refused 
many, many youths, one hundred tried in vain;? when she reached the 
number one hundred and one, the mother told her:* ““Now, let us speak 
seriously,‘ it is time to end this business, here is a pin, prick these boys 
with it, those who yield matter (microbes),® don’t take them, you must 
take one who yields blood.’’ She pricked one, his head bled, she took 
him. When they had been married for some time, the man wanted to go 
back to his country. The mother came and gave her child a pair of each 
kind of animal, goats, donkeys, pigeons, Guinea hens, all kinds of fowl. 
The first place she reached, she swallowed a pair of hens, the second a 
pair of turkeys, the third a pair of geese,* she swallowed a pair of donkeys, 
she swallowed a pair of mules, a pair of horses, a pair of oxen, she swal- 
lowed all kinds of animals. Well, there remained only one animal she could 
not swallow: an old horse called Domangage.? When she had finished 
swallowing all the animals, the man said: “What! Your mother has 
given you all those gifts and you swallow them like that!” 

“Don’t be afraid, when I reach your country, I will give them back to 
you.” 

As soon as she arrived, she replaced them indeed. The woman was a 
she-devil, but the man loved her by that time and could not free himself. 
He had three dogs, one called Akang, the other Anhosay, and the third 
Andilo. The girl became pregnant, she said she ought to eat dog flesh, 
she ate them. The man took the bones and tied them above the hearth. 

The girl asked to go home and see her mother. She told the man he 
had to accompany her on the road. Before going away the man called 
his mother and gave her an earthen pan full of water and told her: “Put 
this pan aside but don’t forget to look at it from time to time. If you 
see the pan full of blood, know that your child is in danger.’ The 
mother gave him seven small seeds: “If you are in danger, throw away 
a little seed, it will truly save you.’® They went away on old Domangage. 

They reached a wood and found there an acacia plant ;! the girl said: 


1 Informant Anastase Joseph, day-labourer from Guibert, 30 years old. 

? Literally: one hundred youths passed. 

3 The mother’s speech is in the indirect style in the text. 

4 Literally: all this not this. 

5 The word “‘microbes’’ put between parentheses was given by the teller 
as an explanation for “matter.” 

® Geese are very popular in tales, although I have not yet found a young 
teller who had ever seen a goose even in picture; they describe it quite well, 
however. 

7 Literally: an old horse Domangage. 

8 Literally: say child-my engaged. 

® Literally: it will disengage you elegantly. 

10 Acacia scleroxyla Tuss. 
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“So and So, climb this acacia to make it fall on my left breast.”” He bent! 
the acacia and it fell really on her left breast. The woman struck her 
belly (onomatopoeia), two hundred small devils, with ax in hand,? came 
out of it. The man was afraid, he threw away a little seed: “‘By the 
honour of Saint Little-Seed you must save my life.”” The tree became 
as wide as the sky and the earth. The woman struck her belly, pim, pim, 
pim, it sent forth two hundred small devils, all born with ax in hand; 
they went to the wood and began to cut. The man did (gesture), he 
threw away a little seed: ““By the honour of Saint Little-Seed you must 
save my life!’? Water swirled about, a true sea.4 The little devils went 
into the sea to try to catch him. The woman struck again and four 
thousand little devils came out.® 

Now the mother of the man was chopping cassava root, she looked at 
the pan and saw it full of blood, she said: “‘Lo! my child is in danger.’’ She 
went to the fire and saw the bundles of bones hooked above the hearth. 
She said: ““Akang, I am unloosing you!’’ She let go the bone and Akang 
turned into a dog. “‘Anhosay, I am unloosing you, save my child! Andilo, 
I am unloosing you!” She let go the three bundles of bones which 
became three living dogs. 

The man, seeing that the little devils had finished crossing the sea and 
arrived at his tree with their axes, sent a little seed. Pim! six thousand 
little devils,* the tree fell down but he had had time to change himself 
into an ant; they found him. A little seed: ““By the power of Heaven 
and Earth, Saint Little-Seed, save me!’’ He found himself on the top 
of a tree. He thought of his dogs and sang: 


Akang, you will tell them, Anhosay’ 
Mother had spoken 

Father had spoken 

Akang, you will tell them! 


The woman sent forth twenty thousand little devils with axes. 


Akang, you will tell them, Anhosay 
Mother had spoken 

Father had spoken 

Akang, you will tell them! 


The dogs heard the song and went. The mud plastered them up to 
the neck, they still walked. When they arrived, they broke the neck of 


' Literally: he ran. 

* Literally: in arm. 

* Literally: they went in wood put iron. 

‘ Literally: water, water, sea. 

® Literally: woman the (onomatopoeia) four thousand little devils. 

* Coming from the belly of the she-devil. 

* The m of ‘‘Mahose” was distinctly heard in the song although it did 
not appear in the tale itself. 
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all the little devils. When they had finished, the woman appeared, she 
asked the man: ‘‘So and So, where were you, I did not see you at all?” 
“Yes! You did not see me, with your regiment of fiends, you did not 
see me! Do your duty, Akang, Andilo, Anhosay!”’ 
They caught the lady and (onomatopoeia) broke her neck. Then 
the man took the old horse Domangage and rode home. 


KOT RWA KI TE-MARYE AK PETAD-LA 


Vwala? te g’6 Rwa ki te-gé i grén pitit gasd, madam-li muri, li we 
pitit-la ap-sufri nd mé fami li pra yi lot madam. Ato depi I’marye u 
t’a-di se pu madiS6 k’tdbe su peyi-a, mayi raSe na tut Zadé, pistaS rase, 
pitimi gréné, tut mun kdpran bagay sa-a pa sa natirél yun di se lot, yun 
ap-veye lot. Tut mun se lénemi. Zure, gumé, prose, anik parol sa-a 
w’ap-tade. 

Ato te g’6 Msye ki te-rete bd kote Rwa-a, li gé de Zadé pistaS ak pu 
zadé pitimi li plate lada té-a. Lazuné Il’al na i lot Zadé I’te-gépé, li kite 
ii ti-gas6-li pu veye pétad na pistaS. Pitimi vin leve li wé sa trop pu pu 
grén pitit, li rele pitit Rwa li prdmét-li pu pul pu I’al veye pétad na 
pitimi-a. 

“Yo p’ap-vole papa-u mé kata pu mwé-mém m’se malere, pitimi mwé 
bé, y’a-maZe-l pu mwé!” Pitit-la te-rémé pul li k6ta sa mama. Démé 
16 papa-l vle desan lavil ak li Msye pa vle: 

“M’pito Zwe ak ti-kamarad-mwé, nu gé mab ak fistibal.”’ 

Papa-a kite li. Li pa k6né I’al lot bd ak pitit vwezé pu yo veye pétad. 
Lo bél-mé made kote pitit, li di: 

“Komeé-o.. u vle kwé nu p’ap-sa kébe pitit sa-a 16ta! Li pati ak ti- 
kamarad-li, se pitit gas6, ti-kOk gém sati zeprd na pye-l ava u sa wé 
ti-krét-li!”’ 

Lo kay-la vide madam-la kuri na Zadé vwezé, li gade tut kote, l’ap- 
SaSe pélé, I’pa wé, l’tuné lakay l’bay ii siflét epi l’Sate: 








To-kay ki-ma-lo, ki-ma-lo, ki-ma-lo! To-kay ki-ma-lo! Nam-la di- 











mwé, ki-ma-lo! Ré-ké-ké, ki-ma-lo! Ré-ké-ké-ké, ki-ma-lo! 


Tokay kimalo, kimalo, kimalo! 
Tokay kimalo! 

Nam-la di-mwé, kimalo! 
Ré-ké-ké, kimalo! 
Ré-ké-ké-ké, kimalo! 
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Pétad, pétad, pétad! tut kote. Eta l’ap-Sate l’ap-tuné pétad li-mém, 
rad-li tobe, k0-l vin piti-piti, pwél sdti, pye-l vin di. 


Tokay kimalo, kimalo... 


Bék-li soti, zél-li vin fd, li voye Zete pu papé k’te kote-l vole su laturaz 
ak tut fami-li. Lise larén Pétad. 

Tokay, tokay, tokay, mun-yo maZe, yo mazZe, yo maze, yo pa lese ii ti 
grén pitimi pu mét zadé-a. Lo yo fini y’al fé rut-yo, epi madam-la tuné 
kretyé 4k. Atd ti mun-yo kaSe, yo méte pye-mago, yo wé tut plezi-a. 
Ld mét Zadé rive, pitit-li rele-l su kote li di sa l’te-wé: ‘‘Pitit-o.. pe! 
Ala pitit! Na ki travé u vle mete-m la, u reve! pa repete sa mém, u reve 
pitit, nu t’ap-domi na pye mago-a!”’ 

Pitit Rwa rele-l su kote tu: ““Képé, m’k6né kote pitimi-u pase m’pokd 
kapab di-u kote, buS-mwé kud, mé pa pé w’a-Zwén lot, se riS pu u ri5.” 
L’al lakay-li. Madam-la t’ap-kwit maze, li rive: 

“Papa, papa u kwé se lame pétad mwé wé na Zadé vwezinaz-u-la. 
Madam-na-kay-u se larén Pétad, li voye sosyete pétad al raSe pitimi pu li. 

— Sa w’ap-di la pitit ?”’ 

Li di-l tu sa k’pase bmaté. ‘“‘Pitit-o.. u bé pu k6né! u reve, sa pa 
posib !”’ 

Rwa di pitit-la reve, mé rév sable lavi, li f€ proklamasy6 pu tut mun 
mete pwezd su tut pye-bwa na Zadé pu yo sa kébe mun respdsab tut 
dezod-la. 

Démé yo mete pwez6 na tut Zadé esepte na zadé Rwa. Rwa te-gé 
zadé pistaS mé ki volé ki t’a-kase pye-l vin vole ka Rwa? Aswé tut 
pistaS raSe na Zadé Rwa. Ala pétad radi! Ld Rwa rive: 

“Papa, papa, te g’6 lame pétad na Zadé-4 zodi. Madam-u se larén 
Pétad. M’reve Zodi-a tu. Rete démé tut Zuné w’a-wé madam-la tuné 
pétad! 

— U se mato, fam pa sa tuné pétad.’’ Li po-u, suflét. 

“Si m’se mato w’a-we. M’ap-fé-l tuné pétad ba-u. 

— Se okazyé I’te-pétad vre, m’ta-tire-l. 

— Pare fizi-u, Saze-li byé!” 

Ti bway-la tdbe na bra, li disparét tut Zuné, l’ap-fé vyelé. L’kupe 
babu tut logé, li fé tru lada, li mare ti-fisél ak gdm su li: “Ryé, tyé, 
tyé, tyé!’’ Ala bél bagay-la te bel, li Sate taku mun. 

Démé bmaté pitit-la Sita su karo, li kwaze ti Zam-li, li gade papa-a epi 
’kumase Zwe ti-bagay-li, eta l’ap-Zwe eta l’ap-Sate: 


Tokay kimalo, kimalo... 


Bél-mé-a sati l’@dispoze. Li di Msye-a: “‘Fé pitit-la pe né, l’ap-Sate tut 
zuné, l’ap-zwe 1d l’gé bagay pu I’fé. Ti gasd, u okipe bét papa-u ? 

— N6, m’poko. 

— Al okipe bét papa-u.”’ 

L’ale. Lo I’tuné li zwén bélmé-a p’graze mayi. 
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Tokay kimalo, kimalo .. 
““W’al SaSe dlo? 
— N6, m’poko. 
— Al SaSe dlo. M’te-kwé m’te-di-u pa t’gé dwa Zwe 16 u gé bagay p’y 
fe!” 
L’ale. Ti-mdma I’tuné. 
Tokay kimalo, kimalo . 


“Ala So u So ti-gasdé. U fin fé tut travay-u? Al lave asyét. 

— Kite-l Zwe ti-gut, l’se ti-mun. 

— Etel! Mwé di né, u mém u di wi, make. 

— Al nd pitit.”’ 

Belmé-a p’nwi ti-gasé-4, Il’kéné l’apr’al tuné pétad. Ti-bway-la 
fin lave asyét, lazatri, l’tuné. 

Tokay kimalo, kimalo ... 

“Ti-gasd! Rete! Fé ti gas6-a rete.” 

Li sa pozisy6, plim ap-sdti su ko-li, zam-li pe SeSe, figi-] vin piti, piti, 
pwé. 

Tokay kimalo, kimalo .. 

Msye Rwa al pra fizi-l. Lod l’rive pétad-la fé sa (gesture). ‘“Te-kwe!” 
I’vole Zuk na tét kay-la. Rwa tire-l “Pa-u!”’ li tbe na laku-a. Pitit Rwa 
pra kd-a pote bay vwezé fé tSaka ak li. Tut mun kota, pitimi déné, 
pistaS déné, tut zadé rapote. 

M’pase m’di Rwa k6 sa: “B6, w’a-kwé mun alékile, puki u te-bay 
pitit-u suflét?” Li vare su mwé pu vare Mesye-o.. m’bay té-a vin 
zwén-u bo isit, prekosy6 pa kapé. 


TALE OF THE KING WHO MARRIED A GUINEA-HEN ! 


Voila! There was a King who had only one little boy, his wife died, 
he saw that the child was suffering in the hands of relatives so he took 
another wife. Now after he was married you would think that a curse 
had fallen on the country: the maize was plucked away in all gardens, 
the peanut was plucked away, the sorghum was picked. Everybody 
realized that the thing was not natural, they accused each other, they 
watched each other. All were enemies. Insults, fights, law suits, you 
heard only these words. 

Now there was a man who lived near? the King, he had two peanut 
gardens and one sorghum field he had planted on the land. By day he 
went to another garden he had and left his little boy to watch the 

1 Collected seven years ago from a maid from Petit Trou about 20 years 
old. I have recorded the same story from informants of Bainet, Jacmel, 
Tomonde, Riviére Froide, Leogane. 

? Literally: margin side. 
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guinea-hens in the peanut field. The sorghum came up,’ he saw that the 
work was too much for a single child, he called the King’s son and 
promised him a hen if he watched the birds in the sorghum field. 

“They will not steal your father, but as to myself I am a poor man, 
my sorghum is good, they will eat it for me!”’ The child liked hens, he 
was more than glad.* The next day when his father wanted to go to town 
with him the boy refused: 

“T prefer to play with my little comrades, we have marbles and slings.” 

The father left him. He did not know that the child was going next 
door with the neighbour’s child to watch guinea-hens. When the 
stepmother asked where the child was, he said: 

‘Dear, do you know’ that we shall not be able to check this child long! 
He is gone with playmates, he is a male child,® the little game cock feels 
spurs in its feet before you can see its little crest!”’ 

When the house was emptied, the woman ran to the neighbour’s garden 
and looked everywhere looking for traps, she did not see any, she returned 
home, whistled’ and sang: 

Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me® 
Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me 
The spirit told me 

(no actual meaning) 


Guinea-hens appeared from everywhere. While she was singing, she 
was turning into a guinea-hen herself, her clothes fell, her body grew 
smaller and smaller, feathers® came out, her legs became bony.’ 


Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me..." 


Her beak came out, her wings became strong, she threw away a basket 
which was beside her and flew to the fence with all her family. She was 
the Queen of the Guinea-hens. 

1 Literally: came rose. 

* Literally: for he go watch guinea-hen in sorghum-the. 

% Literally: glad without mother. 

‘ Literally: he went other margin. 

® Literally: you want think. 

® Literally: this child boy. 

? Literally: she gave a whistle. 

* The interpretation is mine. When asked to explain the meaning of the 
song, the teller said: ‘‘She is calling her family because the spirit told her 
todoso.” “‘Tokay’’ means “‘alike, similar’’ and by extension ‘‘guinea-hens”’ 
because they are much alike. ‘‘Kimalo’’ has no actual meaning, it comes 
probably from the Indian-word ‘‘cimalo’’ which means ‘“‘duck, goose’’ in 
Brazil. 

* Literally: hair. 

” Literally: hard. 

' The song is sung completely but I did not find it necessary to repeat 
it each time. 
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The crowd of guinea-hens ate hugely,’ they did not leave a single 
grain for the master of the field. When they had finished, they went their 
way and the woman turned again into a human being. Now, the 
children had hidden themselves on a mango tree and seen the whole 
feast. When the master of the field came, his child called him aside 
and told him what he had seen. 

“Oh! child, shut up! What achild! In what trouble do you want to 
put me? You have dreamed, don’t repeat that all, you have dreamed, 
child! both of you were asleep on the mango tree!” 

The King’s child, too, called him aside: ‘‘Friend, I know where your 
sorghum has gone, I am not yet able to tell it to you, my mouth is nailed, 
but don’t be afraid, you will find some more sorghum, you must become 
rich.’’* He went to his home. The woman was cooking some food,' he 
came: 

“Father, father, what an army of guinea-hens I have seen in your 
neighbour’s field! Your legitimate wife® is the guinea-hen’s queen, 
she sent guinea-hen companies to pluck sorghum for her.” 

“What are you saying there, my child?” 

He told what had happened in the morning. “Oh! child, people must 
know you! You have dreamed, it is not possible!” 

The king said the child had dreamed, but dreams look much like life, 
so he proclaimed that everybody had to put poison on all trees in the 
fields in order to catch the individual responsible for all this disorder. 

The next day poison was put on all fields except the King’s field. The 
King had peanut fields, but what thief would dare to steal the King’s 
property ?? In the evening, all peanuts had been plucked in the King’s 
fields. How bold are guinea-hens! When the King came: 

“Father, father, there was an army of guinea-hens in the garden to- 
day. Your wife is the Queen of the Guinea-hens. I have also dreamed 
to-day. Stay all day to-morrow, you will see the woman changed intoa 
guinea-hen!”’ 

“You are a liar, women cannot turn into guinea-hens.” 

He slapped him.® 
1 Literally: guinea-hens, guinea-hens, guinea-hens, people-the ate, 
they ate, they ate. 

? Literally: Christian. 

3 Literally: children-the hide, they went-up tree mango, they saw all 
pleasure-the. 

4 Literally: this rich for your rich. 

5 Probably in the kitchen which is generally a separate building in 
Haitian dwellings. 

* The illegitimate wife is called ‘‘madaim aderd”’ which means “‘outside 
wife.”’ 

? Literally: but what thief, who would break foot-his come steal house 
King. 

§ Literally: he (onomatopoeia) slap. 
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“You will see if I ama liar. I will make her turn into a guinea-hen 
for you.” 

“If perchance she were really a guinea-hen, I would shoot her.” 

“Prepare your gun, load it well!” 

The little boy went to the woods,! he disappeared for the whole day 
making a violin. He cut bamboo stalks of every length, he bored holes 
in them and tied gummed strings on it. (Imitation of the strings pulled.) 
How beautiful this instrument was, it sang like a human being. 

The next day the child sat on the pavement, he crossed his little legs, 
looked at his father and began to play on his instrument. He sang as he 
played: 

Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me.. . 

The stepmother felt unwell. She told the man: 

“Have the child hold his tongue, he is singing all day long, playing 
when he has something to do. Boy, did you care for your father’s 
animals ?”’ 

“Not yet.’ 

“Go and care for them.” 

He went away. When he came back, he found the stepmother grinding 
the maize. 

Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me... 


“Did you look for water ?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“Go and fetch the water. I thought I told you you had no right to 
play when you had something to do!” 

He went away and returned after a little while. 


Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me... 


“How hot-headed you are, little boy. Did you finish all your avork ? 
Go and wash the plates.” 

“Let him play a little, he is a child.” 

“So and So! I said ‘no,’ you said ‘yes,’ mark!” 

“Go then, child.”’ 

The stepmother is annoying the child because she knows that she will 
turn into a guinea-hen.* When the little boy had finished washing the 
plates and silver plate, he came back. 


Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me... 


“Little boy! Stop! Make this little boy stop!”’ 
’ Literally: fell in woods. 
* Literally: no, I not-yet. 
* Literally: yourself you said yes. 
‘This sentence was directed to the audience as an explanation of this 
part of the story. 
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She was restless, feathers were coming out of her body, her legs wer 
drying, her face was growing smaller and smaller, a point. 


Guinea-hens, guinea-hens like me... 


Mr. King took his gun. When he arrived, the guinea-hen did like tha 
(gesture and onomatopoeia), she flew to the top of the house. The King 
shot her (onomatopoeia) and she fell down into the yard. The King; 
child took the body to the neighbour to make chaka? with it. Everybody 
was glad, the sorghum bore fruit, the peanut bore fruit, all fields gaye 
yield. 

I passed and told the King: “‘Well, you will believe people now, why 
did you slap your child?’’ He turned threateningly to me, gentlemen! 
I ran away to meet you here,” precaution is not cowardice.§ 


MARILALA 
Vwala? Se te ii Zén 2a k’te-rémé ii fi. Fi-a te-gé de ti-fré epi i gra Zadé, 
L’voye Zén 2a al travay na Zadé pu li. Se te i kabrit. Li tdbe na Zadé 
devaste Zadé. Lo ti-mun-yo rive pote mazZe, depi na Simé yo tade bri, yo 
made sa k’ap-fét. Yo tade Sate, yo pra de ti-rdS epi yo proSe dusmi. Pi 
gra-a di: 
““M’ap-kuri tuné al pale sé-m. Se pu mod Sate m’pa koné. Te m’kute 
sa Sate-a di!” 
Mbé, Marilala, mbé 
Mbé, Marilala, mbé 
Depi m’ti-kabrit m’ap-rele 
Mbé, Marilala, mbé! 


Yo vase, yo gade ii ti kut gade. U volim kabrit t’ap-devaste Zadé.i. 


We. .y ti-mun-yo pra kuri. ‘Mun sa-yo sa pa mun, se ti-kabrit m’we.” | 
Yo rive lakay ak mazZe-a, yo pale sé-a. Li di y’ap-fé mato, l’apr’ ale | 


pot maZe-a li mém-mém. 

“Vini fé-m wé ti-kabrit-yo!” 

Yo pati. Depi na Simé yo tade ti-Sate-a. Mé fi-a fé bri, kabrit tade, 
yo tuné mun k@6 yo te-ye. LO mun-yo rive anik mun yo we. 

Sé-a ri ti gasd-yo, agiydné-yo. Yo rét mé yo pa pédi lide-yo, mun-yo 
se kabrit. Yo pra ti-baza-yo pu yo fé papa ak mama-yo wé se ti-kabrit. 

Msye vin dima byé nabiye, fi Sita byé nabiye. Ti mun-yo raie ti 
baza-yo, yo di: 

“Papa m’ap-fé u wé, mama m’ap-fé u wé pu kiSdy.” 

1 Literally: child King took body-the brought gave neighbour make 
chaka. The chaka is a Haitian meal which contains half ground maize, meat, 
beans and vegetables. 

2 Literally: I gave ground-the came found you side here. 

3 Proverb. 
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Yo pra baza-yo. Msye mém Sita la, y’ap-fé preparasy6 pu li. Papa 
hele-yo “Anu wé” pu l’sa k6né se se pa maséy ti mun-y’ap-fé. Yo grate 
ti-baza-yo klin klon, y’ap-s6né ti-baza-yo. Msye-a di: “?&é.”” Ti mun-yo 
di: 

Mbé, Marilala, mbé 
Mbé, Marilala, mbé 
Depi m’ti-kabrit m’ap-rele 
Mbé, Marilala, mbé! 

Msye-a di: 

“969 &? M’vle ale, m’p’ap-sa rete. Kii ti-mun ap-Sate aro-m m’p’ap- 
sa rete.”” 

Sé ti-mun-yo di-y’: 

“Pe buS-u! LO mun gra-mun u pa Sate aro yo.” 

Papa-a di: 

“N6, sa pa sa nwi-u, ti-mun se ti-mun u dwe lese-y’ fé ti plezatri-yo.”’ 

Tuma pra-l. L’te-Sita, ’leve dibut. Li di ““Mbé, mbé!”’ Li se bé, ké a 
nomé bé-a tye vle parét, ki u di ““Bé Marilala bé’’ kon vie parét, k’ti di 
“depi m’ti-kabrit’’ pwal ap-puse na ko-li, k’ti di “‘m’apo hele bé’’ zago 
ap-puse na pye-li. Li pra di: 


Mbé, Marilala, mbé 

Mbé, Marilala, mbé 

Depi m’ti-kabrit m’ap-rele 
M’bé, Marilala, mbé! 


“Bé-bé-bé, bé-bé-bé!”” Li tuma aro Séy-la, kn! kn! kn! Lo ti-mun-yo 
pra Sate Ako aro rara-yo li suke ko-l, tut rad sot tdbe, li tuné i gro buk 
kabrit, bab-li soti, kon-li sdti, kat pye-l sdti, zago-l soti, li voltize aro tét 
fikuri tbe na savan, se gras papa-l tela. Sezisma! Fi tébe sa kénesas, 
brote fi, li fé twa Zu péd-pardl. Sezisma pra mama tuye mama-a. 


MARILALA! 


Voila! There was a young man who loved a girl. This girl had two 
younger brothers and a large field. She sent the young man to work in 
the field for her. He was a goat. He went into this field and began to eat 
it up. When the children were still in the road bringing food (to him), 
they heard some noise and asked themselves what was going on. They 
heard a song, they took two stones and came forward noiselessly. The 
elder said: 

“T will go back and tell my sister about it. I do not know this kind of 
song.” Let us listen to what it says!” 


‘Informant Jeanne Pélissier, cook from Petit Trou-de-Nippes, 50 years 
old. Dictated and checked. 
* Literally: this a fashion sing I not know. 
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Mbay, Marilala, mbay 
Mbay, Marilala, mbay 
From the time I was a kid I am crying 
Mbay, Marilala, mbay! 


They approached and had a little peep. A lot of goats were destroying 
the field. (Exclamation) The children ran away: “These people are not 
men, I saw only goats.’’ They came back with the food and spoke to 
their sister. She told them that they were lying, she would take the food 
herself. 

“Come and show me the goats!” 

They went out. From the road they could hear the song, but the girl 
made some noise, the goats noticed it and turned themselves back into 
men.! When the party arrived, they saw only men. 

The sister laughed at the boys and teased them. They were ashamed 
but did not lose their conviction: these people are goats. They took 
their banzas? to prove to their father and mother that they were really 
goats. 

The gentleman came on Sunday all dressed up. The girl, also dressed 
up, sat to receive his courtship.? The boys set out their banzas and said: 

“Father, I will show you, mother, I will show you something!” 

They took their banzas. The man was sitting while they prepared 
(some dinner) for him. The father called the boys: ‘‘Let us see!” because 
he wanted to know if they were not lying. They scratched their banzas 
“kling, klong!” and played a tune. The man said: ‘‘No, no!” Then the 
boys said: 

Mbay, Marilala, mbay 
Mbay, Marilala, mbay 
From the time I was a kid I am crying 
Mbay, Marilala, mbay! 

The man said: 

“No! I will go away, I cannot stay any more. Since the children are 
singing to ridicule me,* I cannot stay!” 

The girl said to her brothers: 

“Shut up!* You must not sing to ridicule grown-up people.” 

The father said (to the man): 

“Tt cannot hurt you, children are children, you must let them make 
their little jokes.” 

He grew uneasy.” Hewas sitting, he stood up. He said: ‘““Mbay, mbay!” 

. Literally: they turned people as they were. 

? Literally: old Haitian guitar. 

3 Literally: Mr. came Sunday well dressed, girl sat well dressed. 

4 Literally: they are-ringing little-banzas-their. 

5 Literally: as children are-singing upon me. 

6 Literally: silence mouth-your. 

? Literally: torment took him. 
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He is a goat,! so as soon as you say the word “bay,” the tail wants to 
appear,” as soon as you say “bay, Marilala, bay,” the horns want to 
appear, aS soon as you say “since I was a kid,” hair begins to grow on 
his body, as soon as you say “I am crying bay,” hoofs grow on his feet. 
He said himself: 

Mbay, Marilala, mbay 

Mbay, Marilala, mbay 

From the time I was a kid I am crying 

Mbay, Marilala, mbay! 


“Bay-bay-bay, bay-bay-bay.” He felt uneasy on his chair, (sound 
like a cough). When the children resumed the tune on their rara,? he 
shook his body, his clothes fell off, he became a big buck, his beard 
came out, then his horns, his four feet and his hoofs. He leapt over the 
girl’s head and ran away to the savannah.‘ Fortunately, her father was 
there,® it was quite a shock! She fainted, they put her to bed where she 
remained three days speechless. The mother died from the shock she had 
received.® 


BADOLYE 


Ato te g’6 fi ki pa t’vle marye ak mun na peyi-li. Ala bél fi sa-a te 
bél, tut gasd te-rémé-l, li ravoye-yo yun apre lot. B6! pu Zu, pu ti-nég 
mase-bwete voye lét demad pu li. 

“Mwé-mém! Msye-a trdpe. Li pa kéné m’ravoye plis pase vé bél gasé, 
atd li kwé se pu li? No.. u, puki u pa di-m marye ak Sé alékile ?” 

Nom-la fase, bagay-la rive Zuk na zo-l “?ihii! M’se Sé, bd! W’a- 
marye ak Sé.”’ 

Li rive lakay-li. Tuné I’tuné kle-a na pot pu gro Sé bla vole su li. 
Sé-4 bat tye-li até tap-tap-tap epi li vup! na figi ndm-la niSe figi-l, 
epi li kuSe plat até bat tye ava I’vup ako kroke pye-li su zepdl ndm-la. 
Msye k6ta, ato li di Sé-a: 

“Badolye Sé, se p’u ride-m! 

— Wap, wap! 

~ Mete rad gasé su kd-u, m’a-SaZe tét-u m’a ba-u laparol. 

— Wap, wap! 

— W’av’ale ka Medam-yo kote u te-wé-m ale, w’a-fé & ti rémé ak fi-a. 
Wap, wap! 

— Apre m’a-di-u sa pu u fé.” 


1 Literally: he this (goat’s cry). 

? Literally: as you name bay-the tail wants to appear. 

* A Haitian rattle. 

* Literally: he leapt over head girl ran fall in savannah. 
® Literally: this thanks father-her was there. 

* Literally: shock took mother killed mother-the. 
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Badolye mete rad-la epi l’toné Zén 2a. Li bl, li gro, li pale taku gj 
maze te-fin-plé buS-li. Medam-yo fu ‘‘MaSé-o gade bla-a!” 

Yo ba-l maze, yo ba-l bwé, Badolye rwa lakay-la. Mé I’pa pale, I’pa 
voye lét demad. Li tuné ka mun-yo, li blayi la. Madam-la mAade-] sq 
I’tade, li di-l si se marye li pa bezwé pé, se pu fi-a asepte-li. Badolye 
pra ta-li epi l’pale vre, yo pare maryaz. U kwé se bel maryaz! Bobs, 
liké tut kalite b6 bagay. Mun-yo al lakay-yo. 

De zu pase. Badolye pa tuné ka mét-li. Bd! Ld 1’na kaban ak madim- 
li li tade i ti-Sate: 
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Badolye, Badolye ay Sé-mwé 
Badolye, Badolye ay Sé-mwé 
Twa Zu pase m’pa wé Sé-mwé 
Tu-bam, tu-ba-bam. 
Twa Zu pase m’pa wé Sé-mwé 
Tu-bam, tu-ba-bam! 


Ato se te mét Sé-a, ti-nég-maSe-bwete-a, ki pa t’wé S@ depi maryai, 
ki te-vle gé nuveél tut bagay. 
Badolye, Badolye ay Sé-mwé.. . 
Badolye zéné, li rekénét vwa-a, li lage bra madam-li, kuri na fénét. 
Sate-a rete, Badolye sezi, tyé-1 tuné, li kumase pale k6 Sé: 
“Wap, wap!’ Madam-li pé, li made: 
“Sa-u géné ? 
— Wap, wap! 
— Mama, mama, vini! Badolye édispoze. 
— Wap, wap! 
— Amwe, amwe! Mari-m gé kriz!” 
Yo dezabiye-l mete-l1 na kaban. Mét-li rete duva baryé. 
Badolye, Badolye ay Sé-mwé.. . 
Badolye ape-debat, pye, da, pye! Medam-yo kébe-l: 
“Wap, wap, wap!” 
Tye-l kumase sdti, pwél vat-li soti. Nodm-la Sate pi fo: 
Badolye, Badolye ay Sé-mwé. . . 
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“Gade.. Mama, mama! Figi Badolye ap-SaZe, ala tuma pu mwé!”’ 

Badolye fin toné Sé nét, li voye Zete dra-yo, Zabe tét medam-yo, vole 
su laturaz-la vin zwén mét-li. Tye-l pap, pap, atd, ndm-la karese-li. 
Badolye k6ta, li vup na figi-li niSe figi-a epi l’pati déyé mét-li. 


BANDOLIER?} 


Now there was a girl who did not want to marry a man of her country.* 
How beautiful this girl was, all the boys loved her; she sent them away 
one after the other. Well! one day a young lame boy sent a letter of 
proposal for her.* 

“Myself! The gentleman is mistaken. He does not know that I have 
sent back more than twenty handsome boys, now does he think it was 
on his account ? No, why don’t you tell me to marry a dog just now ?”’ 

The man was vexed, the thing went to his very bones. ‘Well, I am 
a dog, all right! You will marry a dog.” 

He arrived at his house. As soon as he had turned the key in the 
lock,4 a big white dog flew at him. The dog lashed the ground with his 
tail, then flew at the face of the man and licked his face, then he laid 
himself flat on the ground, lashed it with his tail before he flew again and 
put® his feet on the man’s shoulder. The man was glad and said to the 
dog: 

“Bandolier, dear, you must help me!” 

“Bow-wow!”’ 

“Put boy’s clothes on your body, I will change your head, I will give 
you the power of speech.” 

“Bow-wow!”’ 

“You will go to the house of these ladies where you have seen me 
going. You will make love to the girl.’”6 

“Bow-wow!”’ 

“Afterwards, I will tell you what to do.” 

Bandolier put these clothes on and turned himself into a youth. He 
was white, fat, and spoke as if his mouth had been entirely filled with 
food. These ladies were crazy about him: ‘My dear, look at the white 
man!’ 

They gave him food, they gave him drink, Bandolier was king in the 
house. However, he did not speak nor send a letter of proposal. He 


1 Collected seven years ago from a man of Sault du Baril. 

* Literally: people in country-her. 

* Literally: one young-boy walking-limping sent letter of asking for 
her. (The peasant boy who wants to marry a girl must send a letter of 
proposal to the father.) 

* Literally: in door. 

® Literally: hooked. 

* Literally: you will make a little love with girl-the. 
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returned to the house of these people, he remained there for hours! 
The lady asked him what he meant, if he meant marriage he need not 
be afraid, the girl ought to accept him. Bandolier took his time and 
really spoke (at last). They prepared the wedding. What a nice wedding! 
Sweets, liquors, all kinds of good things. The couple? went home. 

Two days passed. Bandolier did not return to the house of his master, 
Well! When he was in bed with his wife, he heard a little song: 


Bandolier, Bandolier, ah! my dog 

Bandolier, Bandolier, ah! my dog 

Three days have passed I have not seen my dog 
(Words with no actual meaning) 

Three days have passed I have not seen my dog 


Now, it was the master of the dog, the lame boy, who had not seen 
the dog since the wedding and wanted to get some news about the whole 
thing. 

Bandolier, Bandolier, ah! my dog’... 


Bandolier was disturbed, he recognized the voice and let slip his wife’s 
arm to run to the window. The song ceased, Bandolier was shocked, he 
felt sick* and began to speak like a dog: 

““Bow-wow!”’ His wife was afraid, she asked: 

“What is the matter with you ?”’ 

““Bow-wow!”’ 

“Mother, mother, come! Bandolier is unwell.” 

““Bow-wow!”’ 

“Help, help! My husband has a fit!” 

They undressed him and put him to bed. His master stayed before 
the gate. 

Bandolier, Bandolier, ah! my dog... 


Bandolier was fighting with feet and teeth to get free from the 
women.® ‘‘Bow-wow, bow-wow!”’ 
His tail began to go out, hair appeared on his belly. The man sang 
louder: 
Bandolier, Bandolier, ah! my dog... 


“Look! Mother, mother! Bandolier’s face is changing, what torment 
for me!” 


1 Literally: he bleached there. 

2 Literally: people-the. 

3 The whole song is sung. 

* Literally: heart-his turned. 

’ Literally: Bandolier is struggling feet, teeth, feet! Ladies-the hold 
him. 
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Bandolier turned completely into a dog, then threw away the 
sheets, jumped over the head of the women and over the fence to meet 
his master. His tail lashed the ground,! the man fondled him, Bandolier 
was glad, he flew at his face, licked it and went away behind his master. 


RAZKWIT MAKAK 


~ ~~ 


Ato te g’6 nom ki pa t’gé $48. Li te-fé metye lapés. Li rete li mém pu 
grén na ii ti-kay sa madam sa pitit. Li pa sa fé laza mém atd, pwesd ra, 
mun pa vie peye. U Zu l’ap-leve nas-li, li wé bagay-la peze, ké-1 sote, 
Msye kota, li prese luvri, li Zwén pu kulév. Ato bét-la di-li: 

“M’se 8a8-u. S’u vle ri§ w’anik plase ak mwé epi pra pitit-mwé. Nu 
grén bagay u pa gé dwa fé se di né pitit-la, pésdn pa gé dwa rele-] ak 
no sa-a, gé kiSoy lada-l ki pa ale ak mwé. 

— Ki no sa-a, Kulév, m’ta-rémé tade-l ? 

—Nu vye né wi, Razkwis Makak! 

— Se bé, u kab vin ak mwé.” 

Atd Kulév tuné pu bél madam. Li Sita na bak-la ak pu ti-gas6 ki kébe 
mé-| di, pitit-li. 

Depi Zu sa-a u kwé se ran metye lapés-la ran! Sito ném- 1a tan nas-li 
pweso vole lada-l. L’aSte de gro bak, li pra asosye, li bati bél kay tol. 
Msye gé zami. Ala bél bagay se laza! 

Ato pitit Kulév made ném-la méné-l lapésS. Se te i bé ti-mun, li pa 
t’Zam fé dezod ba bopé-l traka, li méné-l ak li. Li pa t’k6né pitit até ak 
pitit na lamé se te de bagay. Sito l’pra gro dlo ti bway-la kumase mete-l 
na i tuma, fé radi ak li, Sare-li, giy6né-li, potre Makak papa-li. Msye-a 
pra pu gro taza, pitit-la wé sa, li sote su li, kébe tye-li, voye-l alé, li tbe 
na bak-la, ti-nég-la kébe-] ako voye-l Zete na lamé. 

Nom-la fase li di-l rete si l’pa vle I’kale-1 10 l’ratre, pitit-la Sare-l, epi 
lo l'wé figi-l move byé move li pra pi bél pwes6 k’te-rete voye Zete yun 
apre lot. Li astikote Msye-a, li astikote-li taku muS déyé toro béf. 
Nom-la Zure két ko-1, eta l’ap-zure li bliye sa I’te-prdmét, nd-a Sape-l: 

“Vye Razkwit Makak! 

— @hé-é! ?&hé-E! U rele-m Razkwit Makak, m’apr’al pale mama 
Kuléy. 
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* Literally: tail-his (onomatopoeia) on-the-ground. 
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Kinwele, Ma-Kinwele 

Razkwit Makak 

Kinwele, Ma-Kinwele 

Papa-m Zure-m Razkwit Makak 
Kinwele, Ma-Kinwele 

Razkwit Makak! 


— Pitit-mwé, pitit-mwé-o.. M’te-gé néf, u te-giydné-m sita. U pa 
vie lot pwesd pu Zwe ? 
— U rele-m Razkwit Makak, Razkwit Makak! 
— Agye Bogye.. Pitit sa-a gé trop lespri pu mwé, m’pa sa fé-l bliye. 
— M’vle lakay, lakay, laka..i. Li releem Razkwit Makak.”’ 
Ato ném-la pa okipe-l li kdtinye na gro dlo, pitit-la zabe, li kébe-li. 
“Ala traka! Ti-bway sa mete-m na i revé, ala m’bize ratre vre, 
putét-li, 0?” L’vire bak-la. 
“Pi vit, pi vit. Razkwit Makak! Msye-a zure-m Razkwit Makak!” 
Kinwele, Ma-Kinwele 
Razkwit Makak 
Pitit-la kriye, l’rele, I’graze, ném-la pa kab fé-l pe. Yo rive na pi, 
ava Msye-a kroke bak-li, ti-bway-la Zabe, li kuri k6 @ flén: “Mama, 
mama, Msye-a rele-m Razkwit Makak!”’ 
Kinwele, Ma-Kinwele 
Razkwit Makak 


Kulév gade Msye-a: “Ato m’pa te-di-u pardl-sa-a pa t’pu di, até m’pa 
te-di-u n6 sa-a te-gé kiSdy lada-l ki te trod f6 pu mwé! M’ale, wi!” 

Nom-la pa gé ta kébe-li, li pra mé pitit-li epi ’kuri na lamé. Msye vole 
déyé-l, Kulév dekroke bak-la, li ratre lada-l ak pitit-li, li rame ti-gut epi 
16 l’lwé li rete, li pldze vlup! ak pitit-li. Li te sot na dlo, li tuné na dlo 

Msye-a pa kébe pwes6 ako, li pédi tut bél bagay li te-gapé, se laSarite 
l’made. Ato I’pa gé kay ako li rete na bak-la, tut Zuné l’ap-gade na fd dlo-a, 
li wé pu madam na Sén ak pu ti-bway kote-l k’ap-kriye tut ta: ““Razkwit 
Makak, Razkwit Makak!” Yo vle vin Zwén-li yo pa kabab, k6 sa mém! 

RAZKWIT MAKAK! 


Now there was a man who had no luck. He was a fisherman and lived 
alone in a small house with neither wife nor child. He could not earn 
any money at that time; the fish were scarce and people did not want to 
pay. One day he was lifting his net, he saw that the thing was heavy," 


his heart jumped, the man was glad and hurried to open it. He founda 


snake and the animal told him: 
“IT am your luck. If you want to get rich, you have only to marry 
me and take my child. There is only one thing that you must not do: 


1 Collected seven years ago from a boy of Leogane, about 20 years old. 
* Literally: thing-the weighed. 
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that is, to tell the name of the child, nobody has the right to call him 
by that name, there is something in it that does not go well with me.” 
“What is this name, Snake, I would like to hear it!” 

“An ugly name indeed,! Razkwiss? Makak!” 

“Well, you can come with me.” 

Now Snake changed himself into a beautiful lady. She sat in the boat 
with a little boy who was holding her hand, it was her son. 

From that day how lucrative the fishing trade became!*# As soon as 
the man spread his net, the fish jumped into it. He bought two big 
boats, he took partners, he built a beautiful iron-roofed house. The gentle- 
man acquired friends. What a nice thing money is! 

Now Snake’s son asked the man to take him a-fishing. He was a good 
child, had never made any mischief to bring his stepfather into trouble, 
so he took him along. 

He did not know that child on land and child on sea were two different 
things. As soon as he reached the open sea, the little boy began to 
torment him, to be impertinent with him, to ridicule him, to goad him, 
a true likeness of Monkey, his father. The man got a large tazard®, the 
child saw that and jumped at it, caught its tail and sent it upward. It 
fell into the boat, the little boy caught it anew and threw it away into 
the sea. 

The man grew angry, told him to stop if he did not want to be flogged 
on his return, the child ridiculed him and when he saw his face much 
displeased he took the nicest fish that remained and threw them away 
one after the other. He plagued the man as a fly plagues a bull.* The 
man swore roundly,’ and while he was swearing he forgot what he had 
promised ; the name escaped him: 

“Despicable Razkwit Makak!”’ 

“So! So! You called me Razkwis Makak, I am going to tell Mother 
Snake.” P 

(Words with no actual meaning) 


1 Literally: an old name yes. 

* She called her boy Razkwiss but the man will say Razkwit. Was this 
difference fortuitous ? I did not make any inquiry at the time I got the tale. 

* Literally: with a little-boy who held hand-her say child-her. 

* Literally: you think this yield trade-fishing-the yield. 

° A kind of fish. 

* Literally: as fly behind bull ox. 

’ Literally: man-the swore right-quantity body-his. 

* Literally: Father called-bad-names me Razkwit Makak. 
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“My child, oh! my child, I was nervous because you taunted me s9 
much. You don’t want other fishes to play with ?”’ 

“You called me Razkwit Makak, Razkwit Makak!”’ 

“My God! This child has too much intelligence for me, I cannot make 
him forget.” 

“T want to be at home, at home, at ho...me. He called me Razkwit 
Makak!” 

Now the man did not heed him and remained in the open sea, the 
child jumped overboard, he caught him. 

“What a nuisance! This boy has gotten me into trouble, now I am 
obliged to return indeed, because of him!” He turned the boat. 

“Quicker, quicker! Razkwit Makak! This man has called me Razkwit 
Makak!”’ 

King-way-lay, ma-king-way-lay. . .1 


The boy cried, he screamed, he stamped, the man could not silence 
him. They reached the port. Before the man hooked his boat, the little 
boy jumped and ran like a flonde.? 

“Mother, mother, the man has called me Razkwit Makak!”’ 


King-way-lay, ma-king-way-lay. .. 


Snake looked at the man: “Now, did I not tell you that this word was 
not to be said? Did I not tell you that this name had something in it 
which was too strong for me? I am going!” 

The man had no time to catch her, she caught her son’s hand and ran 
to the sea. The man darted behind. Snake unhooked the boat and 
when she was far off she stopped and plunged with her child. She had 
come from the water, she went back to the water. 

The man did not catch fish any more, he lost all the nice things he had 
and asked for alms. Now he has no more house, he lives in his boat, all 
day long he is looking at the bottom of the water, he sees a woman in 
chains with a little boy beside her crying all the time: ‘‘Razkwit Makak, 
Razkwit Makak.’’ They want to go and meet him, they cannot. Just so! 


AMEN AK BABLASE 

Li géné i mama ki gé ii fi ki rele Amén. Amén-la li gé ii ti-nég pye- 
Sik, fré-l. Ka fré-a al na dlo l’pdte dlo sal, Amén pote dlo nét. Ka 
mama-a vini li di: 

“Ti-Za-o..,” ti-pye-Sik-la te-rele Ti-Za, ‘“Ti-Za-o.. kuma Amén 
kapab pote bé dlo ké sa, u mém 4nik vye dlo sal u Zwén pot ba-mwé?” 
Ti-nég-la pe, li rdt. Ladémé li maSe déyé sé-a sa l’pa k6né pu I’sa we ki 
Za sa fét, pu I’truve esplikasy6 bagay dlo sa-a. Kaba, I’tuné lakay ak 
dlo-li, sese-1 ak dlo pa-l. Mama-a kwape-l: ‘“‘Ala pitit red! Atd u pa fé 

1 The entire song is sung. 

2 Swift fish. 
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ka obsévasy6-mwé, m’vle dlo nét taku dlo sé-u!” L’bege, pitit sa-a 
te-gé tut defo, tut malén;: 

“Sese-mwé te-te-te-gé i-ii mun ki-ki-ki te-ba. .-ba-ba-ba-li dlo-a! 

— Ki mun sa Ti-Za? 

—U bél 2én 24 ki sot na dlo pra bokit-la plé-1 pu li. 

— Atd, Amén ap-koze ak Zén 2a, atd, Amén na rémé? 

— Sese-mwé ap-plase ak nédm-la!”’ 

Gra-mun-la faSe 10 I’tade sa, u k6né gra-mun! Bagay-sa pa kab fét, 
Amén pa kab plase ak pu mun li pa k6né, pu mun li zwén na dlo. Li 
babye, libabye. Papa-a vini, pale-a pi So tuZu, li dise pu l’tuye Bablasé-a, 
nom-la te-rele Bablasé. Yo di Zu pu yo tire-l y’a voye Amén lavil. Ti- 
pye-Sik-la-vase : 

“M’k6né ti-Sate sese-mwé k6n Sate pu fé Bablasé sot na dlo, m’a- 
Sate pu m’fé-u pra-l.”’ 

Gra-mun-yo kéta, yo karese Ti-Za, ba-l bd kut maZe. Atd se te madi, 
mékredi Amén al na dlo, li Sate: 


Bablasé-o se mwé-o, Bablasé-o se mwé-o! 
Bablasé-o se mwé Amén-o, hm! 


Bablasé sdti. Li di-l: 

“Bablasé-o m’tade papa-m ap-ba-u kut fizi, sa pu n’fé? 

— Lese yo. Ld w’ap-méte-Gro-Mon s’u wé lamé ruzZ k6né m’muri s’u 
wé lamé ble m’pa muri.” 

Amén desan lavil. Zedi dizé di-maté papa-a Saze fizi-li, ti-gasd pye 
Sik-la pra fébl4-l pu I’al na dlo. Ld yo rive papa-a di Ti-Za Sate ti-Sate-a, 
li pra: 

Bablasé-o se mwé-o, Bablasé-o se mwé-o! 
Bablasé-o se mwé Amén-o, hm! 


Dlo-a luvri, Bablasé parét, li wé ti-gasd-a, papa-a te-gé ta kaSe. Ti-Za 
ldze pdt-la ba-li, li rek6nét ti-fré Amén, li pra-l, li plé-l ba-li. Eta I’la 
papa-a rale fizi-l, li to-u to-u, ba-l kut fizi. Bablasé tdbe na dlo, li vide 
si, tut dlo-a ruz, li muri. Atd Bablasé se mét dlo-a ki te-vle plase ak 
Amén-la. Ném-la prose pu I’pra kadav-la, kaba I’muri. Bablasé toné 
pwes6, li pra-li, li raSe i katye mete na i tol, lot katye li bay ti-gasd pye 
Sik-la pu I’pote. 

Rive lakay yo raSe méso met na dife ak yam epi banan. 

Fi-a lavil. Kaba I’van sa I’te-gé pu I’van I’pra Simé Lakup, eta l’ap- 
miite Gro Mon I’wé lamé ruiz, li tbe kriye. Li miite, dlo na Ze-l, I’pa 
we, li mite. 

Mun-yo fin kwit maze, yo kuvri pa fi-a na i Sogé:! vyan Bablasé ak 
banan epi yam. 


‘The g of Sogé is not the ordinary velar g of the Haitian creole but a 
palatal g with an i-like quality. 
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Depi Gro Mon Amén tobe Sate: 
Bablasé-o se mwé-o, Bablasé-o se mwé-o! 
Bablasé-o se mwé Amén-o, hm! 


Li rive lakay, li desan milét-la mé I’pa debarase-li apé, li pra a ti-Sy 
bas Sita déyé kay-la su ti-Séy-la. 
Bablasé-o se mwé-o, Bablasé-o se mwé-o! 
Bablasé-o se mwé Amén-o, hm! 


Ti-Za ki te-fé zuda su Amén-la vin gade sa sese-li ap-fé. Li wé l’ap- 
Sate, eta l’ap-Sate pye Séy-la ap-ratre na té. Li kuri kot gra-mun-yo 
vin di: 

“Mama, mama, papa, mé sese-m ap-atre na té!”’ 

Papa-a di se mati mun pa k6n ratre na té. Ti-pye Sik-la tuné, l’ap-veye 
maze pu sese ba-li pa-li, ti-fi-a te-k6n gate-li. Amén ap-balase su Séy-la 
ta-ka-tap, ta-ka-tap, ta-ka-tap. Sak kut balase li fése ti-gut. 

Bablasé-o se mwé-o, Bablasé-o se mwé-o! 
Bablasé-o se mwé Amén-o, hm! 


Ti-Za kuri vin di: “Mama, mama, mé sese-m ap-atre na té, pye-l fin 
ratre nét.”” Papa-a repdn: ‘‘Fin-la ti-vakabé, kote u wé mun ap-ratre na 
té? Pe buS-u osné m’a-kale-u.” 

Bablasé-o se mwé-o, Bablasé-o se mwé-o! 
Bablasé-o se mwé Amén-o, hm! 

Ko-u! Ti-Za vin 4k: “Mama, mama, vini, w’a-regrét s’u pa vini, 
sese-m ap-ratre na té, nwa ku-] sélma k’rete!’’ N6ém-la vle pléze su 
pitit-la, Madam-la rete-1: “Ki u we ti-mun di-u kiSoy u pa dwe ret Sita, 
zoréy pa dwe ldn pase tét, al wé si se mati!” 

Ti-pye-Sik-la pra kuri duva, 10 papa-a rive anik pu ti trés Seve k’rete 
l’pokd fin atre na té. Ko-u! li pra trés Seve-a, trés Seve raSe tdbe na 
mé-l, fi-a fin ratre na té. Dénye mun pra kriye, fi pédi. 

Ta pase, ti-pye-Sik muri. LO mun yo rive ii desat yo tobe kévalesat 
ap-made Sarite na lari: i sél fi-a ki te-kébe-yo na kay-la. 

Ato lo fi-a atre na té li maSe, li ma&e, li k6tre ak Bablasé aba lamé, yo 
vin rete Pdtoprés, yo truve gé bél kay Sam rot epi yo ri8. 

Msye ak Madam-la ap-mase pot-a-pot made pu ti-lavi. Yo rive duva 
kay Bablasé, li wé de pov ap-mase na lari i ménay mun, li rek6nét yo, 
yo pa rek6nét li. Y’atre made Sarite. Li bay Msye sékat satim ak ii pé, li 
bay Mama-a i pyas ak de pé paske I’te pi sasib, Msye-a se tét di, lipa 
t’vle al wé 16 Ti-Za vin rele-] se Madam-la ki voye-l. Ld yo fin ba-yo 
pé-a, yo rele-yo, yo wé pu Msye ak pu Madam. Bablasé mém made si yo 
pa rekonét Msye ak Madam-sa-a, yo di nd. 

“U kwé u pa rekonét yo? (Se madam-la até k’ap-pale.) Se mwé Amén 
ki t’ap-plase ak Msye Bablasé, Msye-a ki te-toné pwasd-a4. Se mwé-mém 
u wé Zodi-a, m’pase aba lamé, m’vin ris.” 
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Mama-a fé sa vlap l’pase mé na ku pitit-li: ““Amén-o! Adye pitit-mwé 
depi ta u pati m’pa wé-u.”” Fi-a di: “M’ap-fé-u ri§ tu.”” Ato papa-a vase, 
fam tuZu pi sasib, li bo-l tu. Yo dezabiye-yo 4-pov, béné, pudre, ba bé 
rad, bd kay pu rete. 

Ld i mun ap-plase, kite-] plase: si ]’bé, l’a bé pu li, si I’pa bé I’a-rete 
ak zafé-li. Oke! 


AMEN AND BABLASSEN! 


There was? a mother who had a daughter called Amen. That girl had 
for brother a little boy with sore feet. When the brother went to the 
water, he brought dirty water, Amen brought clean water. When the 
mother came, she said: 

“Johnny,”’ the little boy with sore feet was called Johnny, “ Johnny, 
how can Amen bring such good water, while you find only dirty water 
to bring me?’ The boy kept silent: he was ashamed. The next day he 
walked behind his sister without her knowing it to be able to see how it 
could happen, to find an explanation to this water business. Then he 
went home with his water and his sister with her own. The mother 
scolded him: ‘What a stubborn child! Then you do not heed my remarks, 
I want clear water like that of your sister!” He stammered; this child 
had every defect, every illness. 

“My sister ha-a-ad a-a man who-o-o gave it to-to-to her!” 

“Who was he, Johnny ?” 

“A handsome young man who came out of the water and filled the 
bucket for her.’’5 

“Then Amen speaks with boys, then Amen is in love?” 

“My sister will marry this man!” 

The old lady was angry when she heard that, you know old people! 
This thing could not be done, Amen could not marry a person she did 
not know, a person she had met at the water. She grumbled and grum- 
bled. The father arrived, the grumbling grew louder,® he said he would 
kill this Bablassen (the man was called Bablassen). They said they 
would send Amen to town the day they would kill him. The boy with 
sore feet came forward: 

“T know the little song my sister used to sing to make Bablassen come 
out of the water, I will sing to make you catch him.” 

The old people were glad, they petted Johnny and gave him a great 


‘Informant Anastase Joseph, day-labourer from Guibert, about 30 years 
old. 

* Literally: it has. 

* Literally: Amen-the she has a little boy foot-chigoe, brother-her. 

* Literally: yourself only old water dirty you find bring give me. 

° Literally: who came-out in water took bucket-the filled it for her. 

* Literally: father-the arrived, speaking-the more hot still. 
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deal to eat. Now that was Tuesday, on Wednesday Amen went to the 
water and sang: 


Bablassen, it is I, Bablassen, it is I, 
Bablassen, it is I, Amen, hm! 


Bablassen came out. She told him: 

“Bablassen, I heard that my father is going to shoot you, what shall 
we do?” 

“Let them. When you are coming up the Gros-Morne hill, if you see 
the sea red, you will know that I am dead, if you see the sea blue, I am 
not dead.” 

Amen went down to the town. At ten o’clock on Thursday the father 
loaded his gun, the sore-footed boy took his tin pot to go to the water. 
When they arrived, the father told Johnny to sing the little song; he 
began: 

Bablassen, it is I, Bablassen, it is I, 
Bablassen, it is I, Amen, hm! 


The water opened and Bablassen appeared, he saw the little boy, the 
father had had time to hide, Johnny handed him the pot, he recognized 
Amen’s little brother, he took it and filled it for him. While he was there, 
the father pulled out his gun and fired.! Bablassen fell into the water, 
blood poured out of his body,? the whole water was red, he died. Now 
Bablassen was the Master of the Water who wanted to marry Amen. 

The man came forward to take the corpse; as soon as he was dead, 
Bablassen turned into a fish, he took it, he cut a quarter and put it on 
a sheet of iron, the other quarter he gave the sore-footed boy to bring. 

When they reached home, they cut a bit and put it into the fire with 
yam and plantain. 

The girl is in town.* After she has sold what she had to sell, she takes 
the road to Pétionville ;* while going up the Gros-Morne hill, she sees the 
sea red, she breaks into tears. She goes up weeping, she does not see, 
she goes up. 

The family® has finished the cooking, they put under cover in a 
boiling pot the girl’s portion: the flesh of Bablassen with plantain and yam. 

From the Gros-Morne hill Amen began singing :* 


Bablassen, it is I, Bablassen, it is I, 
Bablassen, it is I, Amen, hm! 


1 Literally : father-the pulled-out gun-his, he (onomatopoeia) gave him shoot. 

2 Literally: he emptied blood. 

3 Literally: girl-the town. 

* Literally: “‘La Kup,” in French ‘‘La Coupe,’’ is the old colonial name 
for Pétionville; it has been kept by the creole. 

5 Literally: people-these. 

6 Literally: Amen fell sang. 
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She reached home, she dismounted from the mule but she did not 
unload it,! she took a small low chair and sat down behind the house on 
this chair: 

Bablassen, it is I, Bablassen, it is I, 
Bablassen, it is I, Amen, hm! 


This Johnny who had betrayed Amen? came to see what his sister 
was doing. He saw she was singing; while she was singing, the foot of the 
chair was going down into the ground. He ran to the old people and told 
them: 

“Mother, mother, father, there is my sister going into the ground!” 
The father said it was a lie: people do not go into the ground. The 
sore footed boy returned, he was watching the food so that his sister 
would give him a part: the girl used to spoil him. Amen was rocking 
on the chair, (onomatopoeia). Each swing made her go down a little 
deeper. 


Bablassen, it is I, Bablassen, it is I, 
Bablassen, it is I, Amen, hm! 


Johnny ran to say: “Mother, mother, here is my sister going down into 
the ground, her feet are all the way in.”’ 

The father answered: “Stop that, little scamp, where did you see 
people entering into the ground? Keep still’ or I will beat you.” 


Bablassen, it is I, Bablassen, it is I, 
Bablassen, it is I, Amen, hm! 


(Onomatopoeia) Johnny came again: “‘Mother, mother, come, you will 
regret it if you don’t come, my sister is going down into the ground, it is 
only the nape of her neck that remains!” 

The man wanted to beat the child, the woman stopped him: ‘‘When 
you see that children tell you something, you must not stay on your seat, 
ears must not be longer than head,® go and see if it is a lie!” 

The sore-footed boy started running before him; when the father 
arrived, only a little plait of hair remained which had not completely 
gone into the ground. He caught the plait, it was pulled off and re- 
mained in his hand,* the girl entered completely into the ground. 

Everybody’ began crying, the girl was lost. 

Time went on. The sore-footed boy died. When the couple reached old 


‘ Literally: she not disembarrass anything. 

* Literally: Johnny who had made Judas on Amen this. 

* Literally: silence mouth-your. 

* Literally: to plunge on child-the. 

* Proverb. 

* Literally: he took plait hair-the, plait hair pulled-off fell in hand-his. 
’ Literally: the last people. 
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age, they lost their health! and asked for alms in the street: it was this 
girl only who kept them in the house. 

Well, when the girl entered into the ground, she walked and walked, 
then she met Bablassen under the sea, they went to live in Port-au-Prince, 
they happened to have a beautiful two-story house, then they were rich. 

The man and the woman are walking from door to door asking for 
small alms.? They arrived before Bablassen’s place. He saw two poor 
people walking in the street, a couple, he recognized them, they did not 
recognize him. They came in and asked for alms. He gave the man 
fifty centimes and a loaf, he gave the mother one gourd and two loaves 
because she had been more sensible, the man was thick-headed, he did not 
want to go and see when Johnny had come to call him, it was the 
woman who had sent him. When they had been given the bread, they 
were called, they saw a gentleman with a lady. As to Bablassen, he 
asked them if they did not recognize this gentleman and this lady, they 
said no. 

“You think you don’t recognize us?’’ (Now, it is the lady who is 
speaking.) ‘‘It is I, Amen, who was to marry Mr. Bablassen, the man who 
had turned into a fish. It is I you see this day, I passed under the sea, I 
became rich.” 

The mother did this: vlap! she threw her hands over the neck of her 
child: “Oh! Amen, my child, oh! dear, how long since you went and since 
I did not see you!’’$ 

The girl said: “I will make you rich, too!’’ Then the father came for- 
ward, women are always more sensible, he kissed her, too. They took 
off their poor clothes,* bathed them, powdered them, gave them good 
clothes and a good house to live in. 

When somebody is to marry, let him marry: if it is good, so much 
the better,® if it is not good, he will remain with his bad lot.* Okay! 


TEZE’ 

Krik? Krak! 

Ato te-géné ai ti-fi ki te-rete ak mama-li, papa-li epi ti-fré-li na i bél 
ti-kay aro mon-la. Ti-fi-a rele Noemi. 
1 Literally: when people-there arrived a down hill they fell convalescent. 
(The meaning given in the translation was supplied by the teller himself on 
another occasion.) 

2 Literally: ask a small life. 

3 Literally: since time you went I not see you. 

4 Literally: they undressed them in poor. 

5 Literally: it will good for him. 

6 Literally: with thing-his. 

7 Cf. Hayti, Parsons, MAFLS 26 II: 543; Dominican Rep., Andrade, 
MAFLS 23: 214; Porto Rico, Mason and Espinosa, JAFL 38: 615; JAFL 39: 
254, 291; Bahamas, Edwards, 91; Bahamas, Parsons, MAFLS 13: 61; 
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Mun-yo voye pitit-yo na dlo bmaté ak aswé, 16 yo voye yun yo pa 
voye lot, trop travay na kay ak na Zadé pu ti-mun al mize na dlo. 

Atd na dlo sa-a te-gé ii gro pwes6 yo te-rele Tezé, pwesd-4 wé Noemi-a, 
ti-fi-a bél si télma, Tezé rémé-li. TuleZu li vin pale ak li pra bokit-li 
na mé-li al SaSe bél dlo nét pu li Zuk na f6 larivyé. Lod l’rive na dlo li 
gé ii ti-Sate l’Sate pu rele Tezé: 


Zé Te-zé bd za-mi-mwé Zé Te- zé bod za - mi-mwé 
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Zé - z6- z6 Te-zé Te-zé Bod za-mi-mwé, 26 - zé - zé! 











Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé 
Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé 
Zé-zé-zé Tezé Tezé 

Bo zami-mwé, zé-zé-zé! 


Msye tade ti-ménay-li, ke! L’peze mdte. Mun-yo koze, wi yo koze! 
Plis bagay-la ’p maSe, plis mun-yo rémé. 

Nu Zu dlo ti-gas6-4 te sal rod, mam4-a ratre su li: ‘“W’a-di-m kuma 
sa fét, sé-u pdte bél dlo nét, u mém se labu u pot ba-mwé. M’pa vle 
bagay sa-a mém. RazZe ko-u, m’vle dlo-u pi bél pase pa-l.”’ 

Démé, lapli tobe, dlo-a plé labu tuzu. Mama-a faSe: ‘““M’te-di-u pinga! 
mé pu dlo-a! *’ Li? kaS su ti-bway-la, ka! 

Pitit-la kriye, 16 I’fin kriye li S6ze: ‘Kote Noemi kab Zwén dlo nét ké 
sa?” Aswé 1d Noemi al na dlo li mage déyé ti-fi-a, li kaSe na rozo, li wé 
Tezé sdti na dlo-a pu I’pale ak gra sé-li, li wé pwes6-a pra bokit-la plé-l 
ba-li, li tade ti-Sate-a l’apran-li prop. 

Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé... 

Démé, mama-a rele-l: 

“Li ta pu w’al na dlo ti-gasd. Pa bliye sa m’di-u né! Se pu u brote 
dlo nét ba-mwé o m’a-raSe po-u Zodi-a. 

— W’a-gé bé dlo, pa pé, m’ap-made Tezé ba-m dlo tu.” 

Madam-la So pu I’k6né ki mun yo rele Tezé, u kéné fam! Ti bway-la 
di-l sa l’te-wé. 

“Tan, m’apr’al wé se u fé matd, m’a-voye Noemi, u mém-mém se pu 
w'al ak mwé déyé-li, s’u pra-m fé Zwét se koSe m’ap-kdSe-u!” 


Jamaica, Beckwith, MAFLS 17: 89; Grenada, Parsons, MAFLS 26 I: 83; 
Martinique, ibid., 209, 211, 214; Guadalupe, id., MAFLS 26 II: 54-59; Les 
Saintes, ibid., 241; Marie Galante, ibid., 269; Betsimisaraka, Renel I: 203, 
Renel IT: 268; Antankarana, Renel I: 206; General, B PI, 69 (Grimm 8). 
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Yo pati. LO mama-a wé kuma mun-yo rémé, li pé, bagay-la mare 
mém, ki Za pu I’fini, mun pa sa plase ak bét. Aswé 10 papa ratre sot ni 
Zadé li di: 

“Etél, gé a gaga na dlo-a, li fé waga su pitit-u epi l’tuné pwesd pu 
l’sa pra nam-li.”’ 

N6m-la di se pu l’tuye Tezé, raSe-li, maZe-li. Yo voye ti-fi-a lavil ak 
pu $az% pwa. Ava I’desan li rete bd dlo. 

Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé... 

Kezé kagu. 

“Sa u géné, Tezé-o ? 

— M’sati m’ap-muri pitit. S’u wé twa ti-tak sa su rad-u kote tete 
goS-u, k6né m’muri diza u p’ap-wé-m ako. 

— Puki w’ap-di-m sa? 

— Po pitit, papa-u pa di se pu I’tuye Tezé. 

— Agye Bogye.’”! 

Li kite. Papa-a SaZe fizi-] pu I’desan na dlo. Ti-fré-a pra pu bokit ak 
pu ti-fébla. Rive na dlo papa-a Sate: 

Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé... 

Vwa-l gro, Tezé pa okipe-li kras miyét. Li di pitit-la: “‘Rele-] u mém 
ki u k6né.”’ Pitit-la Sate: 

Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé 
Zé Tezé bé zami-mwé 
Zé-zé-zé Tezé Tezé 

Bo zami-mwé, zé-zé-zé! 

Vwa-li mém 2a ak pa ti-fi-a, ke! Tezé parét tét-li. Ti-gas6-a loze 
bokit-la ba-li plé-l ba-li. Li gade ti-mun-la li wé se ti-fré Noemi, li sot 
tut kd-] na dlo-a pu I’sa pra-l pi miyd. Papa-a k’te-gé ta kaSe to-u, to-u, 
de kut fizi. Tezé tdbe, l’muri. Papa-a raSe-l brote-l lakay-li pu I’maze 
ki I’te-di-a. Li pra i katye ba madam-li pu fé kubuyé, li kroke resta-a 
pu l’sa fé taso. 

Ato 16 ti-fi-a pu tuné li 86Ze sa Tezé te-di-l la, li gade rad-li: twa ti 
tak sa su tete gdS-la. Li kriye: ““Amwe! mé Tezé pe muri!” Mun kwé I’pa 
byé na tét-li. Li raze tut bagay-li pu I’méte na mon. Ava l’rive lakay-li 
li pase na dlo, li Sate: 

Zé Tezé b6 zami-mwé... 

Tezé pa repon. Lo l’buke Sate I’pra Simé lakay-li. Rive I’rive li wé 

katye pweso k’ap-SeSe, li wé kubuy6 na Sogyé.! Li képran sa k’rive, li Sate: 
Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé... 

L’ap-kriye, l’ap-Sate, l’ap-kriye, l’ap-Sate. Li pra ti-rad Zudla-li 

ak ti-pope-li li Sita su Séy-li déyé kay. Eta l’ap-Sate, eta l’ap-ratre na te. 
Zé Tezé bé zami-mwé... 

1 The g of ‘‘Agye,” “Bogye” and ‘‘Sogyé” is a palatal g and not the 

ordinary velar g of the Haitian creole. 
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Ti-fré-a parét lo I’fin atere Zuk na vat. Li rele: 
“Noemi, Noemi! Sot na tru-a.” 
Noemi pa wé li, l’ap-kriye, l’ap-Sate: 


Zé Tezé bd zami-mwé... 


Li prose, li rale pitit-la, mé I’féb, li sati té-a mu-mu, I’ap-fdse li mém. 
Li lage Noemi, l’al SaSe papa-li. Ném-la rive. Ti-fi-a fin ratre na té, 
anik pu ti-trés Sive k’te-rete derd. Li pra ti-trés-la li rale, li rale, trés 
rete na mé-li ak twa ti-tak sa na but-li. 


TEZENG! 


Cric? Crac! Now there was a girl who lived with her mother, her 
father and her little brother in a nice little house on top of the hill. The 
girl was called Naomi. 

These people sent the children to the water in the morning and in the 
evening; when they sent one, they did not send the other: too much work 
at home and in the fields to let the children dawdle at the riverside. 

Well, in this water there was a big fish that was called Tezeng. This 
fish saw Naomi, the little girl was so pretty that Tezeng loved her. 
Every day he came to speak to her and take the bucket from her hands 
to fetch nice clean water for her at the bottom of the river. When she 
arrived at the water, she had a little song she sang to call Tezeng: 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend 
Zeng Tezeng my good friend 
Zeng zeng zeng Tezeng Tezeng 
My good friend, zeng zeng zeng! 


When the fish heard his little sweetheart, he flapped his tail and 
darted up? and they talked together a long time. The more the affair 
went on, the more they loved each other. 

One day when the water of the little boy was extraordinarily dirty 
the mother turned on him:3 “You will tell me how this can be done, your 
sister brings clean water, yourself you bring mud to me. I don’t want 
this thing at all. Make arrangements,* I want your water to be nicer 
than hers.” 


‘Variant of preceding tale: Amen and Bablassen. Collected 15 years ago 
from a man of Leogane. I have recorded from a girl of Baconoir (Nippes) 
another variant published in Revue de Folklore Frangais et de Folklore 
Colonial, Paris, 1933, and translated into English in the Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, Washington, February 1937. I have also on hand similar 
stories from Jacmel, Anse-a-Veau and Platons (near Port-au-Prince). 

* Literally: Mr. heard little sweetheart, tail! he suddenly went up. 

* Literally: mother-the entered on him. 

‘Literally: arrange body-your. 
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The next day the rain fell, the water was still muddy. The mother 
became angry: “I told you to take care, take this for this water!”’ She 
lashed the little boy severely. 

He cried. When he had finished crying, he thought: “Where can 
Naomi find such clean water?’ In the evening when the girl went to 
the water, he followed her and concealed himself in the reeds. He saw 
Tezeng come out of the water to speak with his elder sister, he saw the 
fish take the bucket and fill it for her, he heard the little song and 
learned it properly. 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend. . .? 


The next day the mother called him: 

“It is time for you to go to the water, little boy. Don’t forget what | 
told you! You must bring me clean water or I will take your skin off 
to-day.” 

“You will have good water, don’t be afraid, I will ask Tezeng to give 
me water, too.” 

The mother was anxious to know whom they called Tezeng, you know 
women! The little boy told her what he had seen. 

“Wait, I will see if you are lying. I will send Naomi, as for yourself 

you must go with me behind her, if you have played a joke on me] 
will skin you indeed!’ 
» They went away. When the mother saw how they loved each other, 
she was afraid, the thing was very complicated, how could it finish? 
People cannot marry animals. At night when the father came from the 
fields she said: ‘‘So and So, there is a witch in the water, he has cast a 
spell on your child and turned himself into a fish to be able to catch her 
soul.” 

The man said he must kill Tezeng, cut him to pieces and eat him. They 
sent the girl to town with a load of beans. Before going to town she 
stopped at the waterside. 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend... 


Tezeng was sober. 

“What is the matter with you, Tezeng ?”’ 

“T feel I am dying, child. If you see three little drops of blood on your 
dress where your left breast is, know that I am already dead and that 
you will not see me any more.”’ 

“Why have you told me that ?”’ 

“Poor child, did not your father say he would kill Tezeng ?”’ 

“My God!” 


~ 


Literally: she lash on little-boy-the, lash! 
2 The song is sung entirely each time. 
3 Literally: if you took me make toy. 
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She went away. Her father loaded his gun to go down to the water. 

The little brother took a bucket and a little tin pot. When they arrived 
at the water, the father sang: 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend! 


The voice was big, Tezeng did not heed him at all. He told the child: 
“Call him yourself the way you know!” The child sang: 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend 
Zeng Tezeng my good friend 
Zeng zeng zeng Tezeng Tezeng 
My good friend, zeng zeng zeng! 


His voice was similar to that of the girl. Tezeng flipped his tail and 
showed his head.? The little boy handed the bucket to him to fill it. He 
looked at the child and saw he was Naomi’s brother, he put his whole 
body out of the water to grasp the bucket better. The father who had 
had time to hide gave him two shots.5 Tezeng fell and died. The father 
cut him into pieces and brought him home to eat him as he had said. 
He took a quarter and gave it to his wife to make a fish-soup,* then he 
hung up the remainder to make dried meat with it. 

Now, when the girl was about to come back, she thought of what 
Tezeng had said and looked at her dress, she saw the three little drops 
of blood on her left breast. She cried: ‘Help! Tezeng is dying!”” People 
thought she was crazy.’ She fixed up all her things to go to the hills. 
Before going home she stopped at the waterside and sang: 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend... 


Tezeng did not answer. When she was tired of singing, she took the road 
to her house. As soon as she arrived, she saw the fish quarters which 
were drying and the broth in the pot. She understood what had happened 
and sang: 

Zeng Tezeng my good friend... 


She sang and cried at the same time. She took her New Year’s day 
clothes and her little doll, then sat down on her chair behind the house. 
While she was singing, she was entering into the ground. 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend... 


‘ Literally: Tezeng not mind him dirt crumb. 

* Literally: tail! Tezeng appeared head-his. 

* Literally: little-boy-the stretched bucket-the gave-him fill-it gave-him. 

* Literally: he came-out all body-his in water-the for him can take-it 
more better. 

* Literally: father-the who had-had time hide (onomatopoeia) two shots. 

* The “‘kubuy6d”’ is a soup that has not much liquid in it. 

Literally: she not well in head-her. 
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The little brother appeared when she was already buried up to the 
belly. He cried: 

‘Naomi, Naomi! Get out of this hole!” 

Naomi did not see him, she was crying and singing at the same time, 


Zeng Tezeng my good friend... 


He came nearer and pulled the child, but he was weak and felt that 
the ground was soft, he was burying himself. He let Naomi go and 
went for his father. The man came. The girl had already completely 
entered the ground, only a little plait of hair remained outside. He 
caught the little plait and pulled. It stayed in his hand with three little 
drops of blood at the end. 


MSYE TEZE! 

Krik? Krak! 

G’6 mama tut mun vin pale ak fi-lii pa vle i gé afé ak yo. I voye 
fi-a na dlo, i rive na dlo-a, i Zwén ii ti-gas6 ki di-l: ‘“Te-m ride-u. M’k6né 
ii kote u kab Zwén bé dlo. Ba-m bokit-la!” I pra bokit-la disparét na 
raze. Lo l’tuné, ti-fi-a k6ta mém, u kwé se bél dlo! I rete koze ak ti- 
bway-la, rele Msye Tezé, epi démé 1d l’rive na dlo li Sate: 


Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Tezé na dlo, bd zami-mwé! 


Msye Tezé rive pu I’pra bokit-la pu li. Ato ti-fi-a te g’6 ti-fré. Mama-a 
wé Sak fwa ti-fi-a al na dlo l’pdte dlo nét, Sak fwa se ti-gasd se dlo sal, li 
kale ti-gasd: 

“Kuma sé-u kab pote dlo nét, u mém 4nik dlo sal pu u pote?” I di: 

“LO sé-m al na dlo i Sate i bél ti-Sate. 

— Sate ti-Sate-a pu mwé no.” 

Ti-gas6-a pra: 

Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Tezé na dlo, b6 zami-mwé! 

“Se Sate-a ki fé dlo pitit-la vin nét ? 

— NO, g’6 Msye yo rele Msye Tezé ki vin pra bokit-la pu I’plé-l pu li. 

—?éhé! Se bi, u kab ale.” 

Aswé 1d ti-fi-a vin sot na maSe mama-a di-yi se pu l’ravoye ti-gas6-a, 
ive pa mun dlo méné va puse pu ratre lakay-li. Ti-fi-a kriye promét-li 
i p’ap-pale ak Msye Tezé 4k. L’al na dlo, i di Msye Tezé sa k’rive, yo 
pa k6n sa pu-y fe. 


1 Cf. Louisiana, Fortier, (appendix) XIII; Brazil, Néry, 153; Cape Verde, 
Parsons, MAFLS 15: 140; Ho, Spieth, 876. 
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Atd Métrés dlo-a soti li di: 
“U vle plase ak Msye Tezé? 
— Mama-m ve pa! 
— Pu l’plase ak u fd l’tuné pwesd. N’asepte ?” 
Mun-yo asepte. Tezé tuné pwesé, l’al-rete na dlo-a. Lo fi-a rive bd 
dlo li rele-1: 
Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Tezé na dlo, bd zami-mwé! 


Msye Tezé méte l’vin wé Madam-li. Atd mém bagay dlo nét ak dlo 
sal-la pe k6tinwe. Mama-a di: “Se pa posib ti-gasé, kote u pra vye dlo 
sa-a pot ba-mwé ? 

— Se tuzZu mém kote-a wi. 

— Kote sé-u kab Zwén pa-l? Al mém kote! 

— M’pa s’ale, se Msye Tezé ki voye-l ba-li. 

— W’ap-fé matd, sé-u pa koze ak okén Zén 24, l’ravoye Msye Tezé 
lota. 

— M’pa k6né, mé 16 li Sate ti-Sate-a g’S pwesd k’vin pra bokit-li pale 
ak yi. Msye Tezé se i pwesd. 

— Kote u Zim wé mun kab tuné pwesd, w’ap-fé mato.” 

Li ba-l pé suflét. 

“Vini we! 

— S’u mati m’ap-kraze-u. 

— Vini wé!”’ 

Démé 10 fi al na dlo, mama ak ti-fré pati déyé-l, y’ap-plede kaSe. LO 
l'rive I’Sate: 

Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé 
Tezé na dlo, bé zami-mwé! 


Pwes6 parét pale ak madam-li byé prop. Mama-a fu, li k6pran mun-yo 
plase sa I’pa k6né, l’ap-tuye Msye Tezé. 

I tuné ak ti-gasd-a, i pale papa pitit-la. Yo voye ti-fi-a lavil, papa-a 
file maSét-li al bd dlo-a ak ti-bway-la. I di-] Sate pu fé bét-la soti. I pra: 


Zé Tezé Tezé Tezé... 


Tezé pa fé ni yun ni de, pap! i mdte, papa-a uvé-li ak i kut masét, 
sa, sa, sa. Eta l’ap-séné l’ap-tuné kretyé. I di mun-yo: “Puki pu u 
tuye-em? Se mwé-mém Msye Tezé k’plase ak pitit-u. M’ri5 pase tut 
mun na peyi-a, m’ta-fé u ri§ tu!” 

Mun-yo regrét, yo pa kon sa pu y’fé. Msye Tezé muri. Lo yo di pitit-la 
sa i pra Sagré i rete i pa sa maze epi i muri tu. 
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MR. TEZENG! 


Cric? Crac! There was? a mother who did not want any of her daugh- 
ter’s suitors, she always quarrelled with them. She sent the girl to the 
water, the girl arrived and found there a boy who said to her: “Let me 
help you. I know a place where you can find good water. Give me your 
bucket!”” He took the bucket and disappeared into the thicket. When 
he came back, the girl was very happy. How fair the water was! She 
stayed to talk with the boy who was called Mr. Tezeng and the next day 
when she came to the water she sang: 


Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Tezeng of the water, my good friend! 


Mr. Tezeng came to take the bucket for her. Now the girl had a little 
brother, the mother noticed that each time the girl went to the water 
she brought clean water, each time the boy went he brought dirty water. 
She spanked the boy. 

“How can your sister bring clean water when you bring only dirty 
water ?”’ He said: 

“When my sister goes to the water, she sings a little song.” 

“Sing it for me!” 

The little boy sang:* 


Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Tezeng of the water, my good friend! 


“Ts it the song which makes the water of the child to grow clean?” 

“No, there is a gentleman called Mr. Tezeng who comes to take her 
bucket and fill it.” 

“Well, that’s all right,* you may go.” 

In the evening when the girl came from the market the mother told 
her to send away her boy because she did not want vagrant people in 
her family.® The girl wept and promised her not to speak with Mr. Tezeng 

1 Variant of two preceding tales. Collected 7 years ago from a yardboy of 
Leogane who stated that he learnt it “in the North.’’ Another variant 
differs only in the ending: Mr. Tezeng recovers and comes to live with his 
wife’s family. 

2 “There was’’ is given here in its most contracted form: the letter “g” 
put for “te-géné.’’ From time to time “‘li’’ (he, she, it, him, her) is repre 


cor) 


yo” (they, them) by “‘y”’ fricative consonant. 


ry, ee 


sented by “i” or “‘yi’’; 
® Literally: took up. 
4 Literally: this good. 
® Literally: she wants not people water brings wind pushes for come-it 
house-her. 
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any more. She went to the water and told Mr. Tezeng what had hap- 
pened. They did not know what to do. 

Then the Mistress of the Water came out and said: 

“You want to marry Mr. Tezeng ?” 

“My mother does not wish it.” 

“In order to marry you he must be turned into a fish. Do both of 
you consent ?”” 
' They consented and Tezeng was turned into a fish. He went to live 
in the water. When the girl came to the water, she called him: 


Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Tezeng of the water, my good friend! 


Mr. Tezeng came up to see his wife. Now, the same business of clean 
water and dirty water was going on. The mother said: 

“This cannot be, boy, where do you get this water to bring here ?””? 

“Always at the same place.” 

“Where does your sister find hers? Go to the same place.” 

“T can’t, it is Mr. Tezeng who sends it to her.” 

“You are lying,” your sister does not talk to any young man, she has 
dismissed Mr. Tezeng long ago.” 

“T don’t know, but when she sings the little song, there is a fish who 
comes to take the bucket and talk with her. Mr. Tezeng is a fish.” 

“Where have you ever seen that people could turn into fish? You are 
lying!” She slapped him twice on the face. 

“Come and see!”’ 

“If you have told lies, I will crush you.” 

“Come and see!”’ 

The next day when the girl went to the water, the mother and the 
little brother went behind her, each doing his best to keep hidden.‘ 
When she arrived, she sang: 


Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Tezeng of the water, my good friend! 


The fish appeared and talked with his wife as a husband should.’ The 
mother was angry, she understood that they were married without her 
knowledge,® she will kill Mr. Tezeng.” 


1 Literally: where you take old water this bring give me. 
* Literally: you are making lie. 

* Literally: she gave him pair slaps. 

‘ Literally: they were vying hiding. 

° Literally: well proper. 

* Literally: without she knows. 

’ Addressed to the audience. 
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She returned with the little boy and spoke to the father of the child, 
They sent the girl to town, the father sharpened his machete, went to the 
riverside with the boy and told him to sing to make the animal come out, 
He began: 

Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Zeng Tezeng Tezeng Tezeng 
Tezeng of the water, my good friend! 


Tezeng did not stop to think,! (onomatopoeia) he went up, the father 
ripped him open with his machete. He bled hugely,? while he was 
bleeding, he was turning into a man. He told these people: ‘Why did 
you want to kill me ?* It is myself, Mr. Tezeng, who married your child. 
I am richer than anybody in the country.* I would have made you rich, 
too!” 

They regretted their deed and did not know what to do. Mr. Tezeng 
died. When they told that to the girl, she took it to heart, she could 
not eat any more, so she also died.° 


KRABYE 

Vwala? Krabye t’ape-préméné bd dlo. Li wé ii ti-fi. Ala bél-o.. 
Béidye maldnét! Li maSe déyé ti-fi-a, li pale ak ti-fi-a, mun-yo rémé 
bd rémé. Yo kétre bd dlo tulezu. Atd tu sa pa sa, Krabye made Mamzél 
pu l’voye lét demad. Li ri kwa-kwa-kwa: 

“Ato u t’a-kwé m’ta-plase ak u! Pd Krabye! M’gé i Msye lakay. 
Mé gade ku-u, gade pye-u, puki sa m’ta-pra-u ? Ala pasaZ pu Krabye-o.” 

Krabye pati, li move. . sO, sa mama, li k6pran madam-la t’ap-betize-l, 
mete-l na ré. Li vole, l’rete, I’vole, l’rete, l’pa kapab poze sa-l. Li fé bé 
Simé k6 sa. L’buke, l’médte bwa pu I’wé sa pu I’fé madam-la. L’tade 
w6.. pO-po-u, po-u, po-u, po-u, po-u, w6.., dlo desan. Li vole. Dlo-a 
w6.. po-po-u, po-u, fyé-fyé,* brote pd, brote kay, brote pye-bwa, mun, 
bét, tut bagay, wo.. 

Krabye rive kote I’te-Sita ak ti-madam-la. We..y! Li wé madam-l 
kroke pu braS bwa taku si se te pitit-li dlo ap-rale-li brote-1 na lamé. Atd 
li we Krabye, li di Bogye k’voye-l pu mwé, li Sate: 
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So - ve-mwé Krabye so- ve-mwé So-ve-mwé Krabye so-ve-mwé 


1 Literally: did not make one nor two. 

2? Literally: blood blood blood. 

3 Literally: why for you kill me. 

4 Literally: I rich surpass all people in country-the. 

5 Literally: she took sorrow she stayed she not could eat and she died also. 

6 The f of “‘fy6” is an occlusive sound and not the ordinary f of the Haitian 
creole. 
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Mwé gépé & Mesye Yo re-le La-me-re S’usove-mwé Krabye M’a-peye-u! 











Sove-mwé, Krabye, sove-mwé 
Sove-mwé, Krabye, sove-mwé 
Mwé géné ii Mesye 

Yo rele Lamere 

S’u sove-mwé, Krabye 
M’a-peye-u! 


“U gé i Msye, rele Msye-u!”’ 
Krabye vle pati, l’pa kapab. Li wé madam-la pr’al muri si l’pa fé 
kisdy pu li. 
Sove-mwé, Krabye, sove-mwé 
Sove-mwé, Krabye, sove-mwé 
Mwé géné ii Mesye 
Yo rele Lamere 
S’u sove-mwé, Krabye 
M’a-peye-u! 


“U pa te-di ku-mwé te trd gro, Z4m-mwé te kuna, kuma p’u peye-m 
la?” 
Sove-mwé, Krabye, sove-mwé 
Sove-mwé, Krabye, sove-mwé 
Mwé géné ii Mesye 
Yo rele Lamere 
S’u sove-mwé, Krabye 
M’a-peye-u! 


“Di-m kisa w’ap-ba-mweé ? 

— M’a-ba-u tu sa u vie!” 

Bras-la t’ap-rive bd lamé. AtO Mét Lamé Sita na kalfu-a tut da-l 
griné bra luvri. L’ap-veye tu sa k’ap-desan pu l’pra-yo, maZe-yo, 
kretyé kd bét. Krabye we li, Krabye di se pu l’sove madam-la. 

“Kébe pye-m m’ap-Sape-u!”’ 

Li prose, madam-la kébe pye-l vre, li vole brote-l zuk lot bo dlo kote 
kay-li. 

“Kote sa w’ap-ba-mwé ? 

— Msye pa la, pa gé mun lakay, m’pa sa ratre. 

— U gé kle, m’wé-l kroke na ku-u!” 

Krabye progSe pu l’pra sa I’te-vle. Madam-la pim, pim! pwé! su tét 
bét-la. Krabye tudi, pye! l’voye-l Zete na dlo. Li bat, li bat, tét-li vire 
k6 si domi na Ze-l. Pd Krabye. Dlo-a vide bup! na but kalfu-a. Mét 
Lamé Sita, l’pra Krabye na bra-li, fémé bra su li. Fam-o. .! 
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CRAB-EATER! 


Voila. Crab-eater was walking at the water’s edge. He saw a girl, 
How pretty she was! God is not fair (to make people so pretty when 
others are so ugly). He followed the girl and talked with her, they fell 
truly in love.2 They met on the water-side every day. Now all this did 
not mean anything, Crab-eater asked the young lady permission to send 
his letter of proposal. She burst out a-laughing: 

“Now, you thought* I would marry you! Poor Crab-eater! I havea 
man at home. Look at your neck, look at your feet, why would I take 
you? How saucy on the part of Crab-eater!”’ 

Crab-eater went away angry beyond measure. He understood that 
the lady had made a fool of him and ridiculed him.® He flew and stopped, 
flew and stopped, unable to be appeased.* He traveled a long way like 
that. He was tired and perched on a tree to think of his revenge.”? He 
heard a terrific noise,* the water was coming. He flew away. The water 
with roaring and tumult carried away bridges, houses, trees, people, 
animals, everything! 

Crab-eater came to the place where he had been sitting with the 
young woman. He saw that she had embraced a branch as if it were her 
own child, the water was pulling her away, hurrying her along to the sea. 

Well, she saw Crab-eater and thought: ‘‘God has sent him for me!” 
She sang: 

Save me, Crab-eater, save me 
Save me, Crab-eater, save me 
I have a husband® 

Called Lanmeray 

If you save me, Crab-eater 

I will pay you! 


“You have a husband, call your husband!” 
Crab-eater wants to go away, he cannot. He sees that the woman is 
going to die if he does not do something to save her. 


Save me, Crab-eater, save me 
Save me, Crab-eater, save me 


1 Collected from a girl of Leogane, about 16 years old. 

2 Literally: people-these loved good love. 

3 Literally: now all that not that. 

4 Literally: you would think. 

5 Literally: was fooling him, putting him in circle. 

® Literally: rest blood-his. 

? Literally: for he think what for he make woman-the. 

8 Literally: (onomatopoeia). 

®I have been told that the implicit meaning was ‘‘although I have 
husband.”’ 
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I have a husband 

Called Lanmeray 

If you save me, Crab-eater 
I will pay you! 


“Tell me what you intend to give me?” 

“T will give you all you want!” 

The branch was going to the sea. Now the Master of the Sea was 
sitting at the crossroad with open arms and glittering teeth.1 He was 
watching everything that came down to catch it and eat it, human beings 
as well as animals. Crab-eater saw him and thought he ought to save the 
woman. 

“Hold my foot, I will save you! 

He came close, the woman held his foot as he had said,” he flew and 
brought her to the other side beside her house. 

“Where is my reward ?’’3 

“The master is not here, nobody is at home, I cannot go in.” 

“You have the key, I see it hanging from your neck!” 

Crab-eater came nearer to take what he wanted. The woman gave 
him heavy blows on the head.‘ Crab-eater felt dizzy, she kicked him 
into the water.® He fluttered, his head turned as if he were sleepy. 
Poor Crab-eater! The water poured in spouting® at the crossroad. The 
Master of the Sea sat down, caught Crab-eater in his arms and closed 
them upon him. Oh! women. 


” 


SIMONET? 


Vwala? S’ti Msye ki te-gé pu pitit gasd. Se radi u.kwe pitit-la te radi! 
L’ap-derespekte gra-mun tut Zuné, ri-yo, Sare-yo. Ld tut mun buke ak 
li, papa-l fé-1 toné kulév. L’al rete na tét pu pye mapu, I’toné misté. 

Msye gradi, zén Za brodé, l’Zwén fi pu marye ak li. Yo rele ndm-la 
Sim6nd, fi-la rele Simdnét. Atd kulév-la bay madam-li tut kalite bé 
bagay. Lise gaga, li ri. Simdnét vini gé avataz. Li di-li: ‘““M’rele Zano, 
Sim6nd se nd Zwét, si u rele-m Zano, m’p’ap 24m toné kretyé! 

— Puki m’ta-rele-u k6 sa, papa-o. .”’ 

Ato mun Sim6nét-yo pa kéné Sim6no se kulév, yo pa Zamé wé ndm-la, 
yo di Sim6nét pa sa marye pu yo pa k6né mari-li, y’apr’al kot Simonet. 





1 Literally: all teeth-his grinning arms opened. 

* Literally: woman-the held foot his really. 

* Literally: where that you are-giving-me. 

* Literally: woman-the (onomatopoeia) fist on head animal-the. 

° Literally: feet! she sent him threw in water. 

* Literally: water-the emptied (onomatopoeia). 

"Ch. Banya-ruanda, Hurel, 41; Basuto, Martin, 167, Jacottet, 126, 134, 
140; Zulu, Callaway, 60. 
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Mama-a rive béné: 

“E kuray-la pitit ? 

— K6 sa wi mama. Ba-m nuvél tut mun-yo? 

— Mun-yo byé wi, ak Bédye. 

— Ala léta m’pa we-u, sa k’méné-u bo isit ? 

— Kumi, Etél, u pa kdpran sa k’méné mwé? M’vin wé bo-fi mwé. 

— L’al na travay. 

— M’a-fé pu ti-Sita Zuk ta I’vini. Rele-] pu mwé.” 

SimGnét Sate: 
Gaga Simé, Gaga Simd 
Mama-mwé vini wé-u Simdnd tade 
Gaga Sim6, Gaga Simé 
Mama-mwé vini wé-u Sim6no tade! 


Kulév-la repon: 
Ba-li laza si ’bezwé Simdnét tade 
Ba-li rad si l’bezwé Sim6nét tade 
Ba-li maZe si l’bezwé Simdnét tade! 


Sim6nét ba-l tu sa I’vle, madam-la pati ak bé kut laza. L6 I’rive |i 


di mun-yo I’pa wé ndm-la mé “‘se nu Msye ki 6nét, gade kado I’voye bi- 


~ 99 . 


mwe. 


Démé marén-li vini we-l. 

“Ba-m nuvél kuray-la ? 

— M’ap-debat, wi, marén. 

— Kote fiycel-mwé, m’te-vini we-li. 

— U pa sa we-li Zodi-a I’gé travay pu I’fé, l’okipe. 
— Ebé pale ak li, di-l m’la.” 


Gaga Simd, Gaga Simd 
Marén-mwé vini wé-u Sim6nd tade 
Gaga Sim6, Gaga Simé 
Marén-mwé vini wé-u Sim6no tade! 


Ba-li laza si ’bezwé Sim6nét tade 
Ba-li rad si l’bezwé Sim6nét tade 
Ba-li maZe si l’bezwé Simd6nét tade! 


L’ba marén-la tut kalite bd bagay. Madam-la soti ak pu mal rad, mé 
l’pa wé Gaga Sim6 tuzu. 

Ld rive lakay-li yo made-l: 

“U wé nodm-la? — M’pa wé-li mé kata pu Snét l’Snét mém, gade sa 


m’pote.”’ 


Mun-yo sa pozisy6 pu yo koné ki kalite ndm sa ye. Papa-l vini: 


“M’vin kote bo-fi mwé! 


— M’apr’al rele-l pu u: 
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Gaga Sim6é, Gaga Simd 

Papa-mwé vini wé-u Sim6nd tade 
Gaga Simé, Gaga Simd 

Papa-mwé vini wé-u Sim6no tade! 
Ba-li laza si l’bezwé Sim6nét tade 
Ba-li rad si Il’bezwé Sim6nét tade 
Ba-li mazZe si l’bezwé SimGnét tade! 


— L’pa kapab vini li di m’a-ba-u tu sa-u bezwé.”” Ném-la maze plé 
vat-li epi ’pati ak bé kut 1aza. 
Démé Gran parét. Se i gra mun ki réd, l’apr’al koz Simdnét pr’al 
muri. 
“Bozu pitit! 
— Mési wi Gran. 
— M’vin wé pitit-mwé. Kote Msye Sim6nd? 
— M’apr’al rele-l wi Gran: 
Gaga Sim6, Gaga Simd 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6no tade 
Gaga Sim6, Gaga Simd 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6no tade! 
Ba-li 1aZa si l’bezwé Simdnét tade 
Ba-li rad si l’bezwé SimG6nét tade 
Ba-li maZe si l’bezwé Simdnét tade! 


— Gran, Sim6nd di-m ba-u mazZe pu li, ak apil rad, epi pu ti laza, mé 
u p’ap-wé-l Zodi. 
— Sa m’bezwé maze, sa-m’bezwé rad, m’gé lakay, sa m’bezwé 1aZa. 
M’vin wé pitit-mwé, se pitit-mwé m’bezwé, rele Sim6nd ba-mwé.”’ 
Gra-mun-la kumase pale fd. Simdnét Sate ako: 
Gaga Siméd, Gaga Simd 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6no tade 
“Gran, se sa m’te-di-u-la, se mém pardl-la tuZu, Sim6nod p’ap vini pu 
u we-l Zodi-a!”’ 
Gra-mun-la move. L’pa vini ka pitit pu yo derespekte-li. Gra-mun-la 
ratre su fi-la ak batd. ““Wo.. yi!” 
Gaga Simd, Gaga Simd 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6no tade 
Se mém kozma-a tuZu. Gra-mun-la ba-li i kut ka§, rete pu I’te-tdbe. 
Li vle f8 Sim6nd sdti. (Ala gra mun réd! — U kwé l’pa te gaga? — 
Gra-mun-la k6né Sim6nd se kulév, li pa vie l’tuné kretyé — Gra-mun-o. . 
se li-mém-mém k’ap-tuye pitit-li!) 
Gaga Sim6, Gaga Simd 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6nd tade 
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Mém parOl-la tuZu. Simdnét akdlé. L’pa vle gumé ak gra mun, li pa 
vie pra ku: ‘‘Sim6no t’a-kapab parét ii ti-méma, ala pasaZ pu mwé!” Kut 
fwét na figi. Li sote: “Kote Siménd? L’ap-kite gra-mun-la fin tuye-m 
nét.”” Li bliye tut bagay. L’apr’al di né-a. 


Gaga Sim6, Simé Zano 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6no tade 
Gaga Simé, Simé Zano 
Se Gran ki vini wé-u Sim6no tade! 


Di-li m’ape vini-o Simdnét tade 
Di-li m’ape vini-o Sim6nét tade 
Di-li m’ape vini-o Siménét tade 


Li kapab vini, li kdné li p’ap-tdné kretyé. 

Di-li m’ape vini-o Simdnét tade! 
Tut ta l’ape-deploye: 

Di-li m’ape vini-o Simdnét tade! 


Li vini taye i kut fwét su tét kay-la, vini eta dlo ak tut mun lada. 
(Eta dlo qu’on nomme la mer. Gra mun-o. .! — U byé alékile, u muri tu. 
Tut mun na kay muri pu tét gra-mun-la!) 

Kata pu Sim6nd li tuné na plas-la, se kulév pu l’rete Zuk li muri. 
Mwé-mém m’pase, m’di-li li pa te-dwe tuye tut mun-yo. Hm! Mesye-o.. 
ti-mdso m’ta-toné dlo tu, m’sove, m’maSe tut kote Zuk ta m’vini rive 
bo isit ba-u tut ti mas6zZ-la. 


SIMONNETTE ! 


Voila! There was a man who had a little boy. How pert this child was! 
He used to be disrespectful to grown people all day long, to laugh at 
them, to ridicule them. When everybody was tired of his ways, his 
father turned him into a snake.? He went to live on the top of a mapu 
tree? and became an object of adoration.‘ 

Our boy grew up into a smart youngster,® he met a girl who consented 
to marry him. He was called Simonnaw, the girl was called Simonnette.* 


1 Informant Decius Florent, day-labourer from Tomonde, about 30 years 
old. 

2 Literally: when all people tired with him, father-his made-him turn snake. 

3 A sacred tree in the Voodoo cult. 

4 Literally: he turned mystery. 

5 Literally: Mister grew up, young man smart. 

® It was not made clear to me whether the girl was called Simonnette 
because her husband was called Simonnaw, or whether the similarity of 
name was a matter of coincidence. 
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Now the snake gave his wife all kinds of good things: he was a witch, 
therefore he was.rich. Simonnette became well off: He told her: “I am 
called Zanno, Simonnaw is a play name, if you call me Zanno, I shall 
never turn into a man!” 

“Why should I call you so, father ?”’? 

Now Simonnette’s people did not know that Simonnaw was a snake, 
they had never seen the man, they said that Simonnette could not be 
married without their knowing her husband, they will go to Simonnette. 

The mother arrived early: 

“How is the courage, child ?’”? 

“So-so, mother. Give me some news from the family.’ 

“The family is well, thanks to God.” 

“How long since I have seen you, what brought you on this side ?”’ 

“What! So and So, you have not understood what has brought me 
here? I have come to see my son-in-law.” 

“He has gone to work.” 

“T will sit down a little® till he comes back. Call him for me.”’ 

Simonnette sang: 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
My mother has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 
Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
My mother has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 


The snake answered: 


Give her money, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give her clothes, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give her food, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 


Simonnette gave her everything she wished. The lady went away 
with a lot of money.* When she arrived, she told her people she had not 
seen the man, “‘but he is a worthy gentleman, look at the gifts he has 
sent me!’?? 

On the morrow her godmother went to see her.® 

“Give me news about your courage ?”’ 

“IT am fighting, godmother.’” 


'“Father’’ is a term of respect and love, it may not refer to any blood tie. 

* Formula of salutation. 

* Literally: give me news all people-the. 

* It appears from this that the girl was not called Simonnette by her family. 

* Literally: I will make a small sitting. 

® Literally: a good stroke of money. 

’ Literally: look gift he sent me. 

* Notice the strength of the religious tie: the godmother comes right after 
the mother. 

* Formula of salutation with the usual answer, about the equivalent of 
the English: “‘How are you?” “‘So so.” 
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“Where is my godson ?! I have come to see him.” 
“You cannot see him to-day, he has some work to do, he is busy.” 
“Well, speak with him, tell him I am here.” 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
My godmother came to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 
Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
My godmother came to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 


Give her money, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give her clothes, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give her food, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 


She gave her godmother all kinds of good things. The lady went 
away with a trunk full of clothes, but still she had not seen Simon the 
Witch. When she reached home, they asked her: 

“Did you see the man ?” 

“T did not see him but as regards worthiness he is a very worthy man, 
look at the things I am bringing.”’ 

The family was very anxious to know what kind of man he was.” 

Her father came: “I have come for my son-in-law!” 

“T will call him for you.” 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
My father has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 
Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
My father has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 


Give him money, if he wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give him clothes, if he wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give him food, if he wants, Simonnette, hark! 


“He cannot come, he told me to give you everything you want.” 

The man ate his fill? and went back with a lot of money. 

The next day Granny appeared, a harsh old woman, Simonnette will 
die on her account.* 

“Good morning, child!” 

“Thank you, Granny.’”® 
1 The husband of your goddaughter is your godson. 

2 Literally: people-the without position for they know what kind man 
this was. 

3 Literally: ate filled belly-his. 

4 Literally: this a old people who harsh, she is going cause Simonnette is 
going die. 

5 The peasants of some regions of the country always thank when you 
say ‘‘Good morning.” 
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“I have come to see my child. Where is Mr. Simonnaw ?” 
“T am going to call him, Granny.” 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 
Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 


Give her money if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give her clothes, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 
Give her food, if she wants, Simonnette, hark! 


“Granny, Simonnaw told me to give you food on his behalf, also many 
clothes and some money, but you will not see him to-day.” 

“What need have I of food,} what need have I of clothes? I have 
them at home. What need have I of money? I have come to see my 
child, I want my child, call Simonnaw for me.” 

The old woman began to talk loudly. Simonnette sang again: 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 

Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 
Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 

Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark !® 


“Granny, it is as I told you, it is still the same answer,‘ Simonnaw 
will not come, so that you may see him to-day!” 

The old woman became angry. She had not come to her children’s 
home to be shown disrespect. She struck the girl severely with a 
staff.5 Oh! 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark!... 


It was always the same answer. The old woman gave her a lash so 
strong that she nearly fell down.* She wanted to make Simonnaw come 
out. 

(“How harsh this old woman was!” ‘“‘Youdon’t think she was a witch ?” 
“The old woman knows that Simonnaw is a snake, she does not want 


’ Literally: what I need food. 

* Literally: this child-my I need, call Simonnaw give-me. 

* Same song as before. 

‘ Literally: this same saying-the always. 

* Literally: old people-the entered on girl-the with staff. 
; * Literally: old people-the gave-her a stroke-of lash remain for she had- 
allen. 
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him to be turned into a man.”’ “‘What an old woman! it is herself who wil] 
kill her child.’’)! 


Simon the Witch, Simon the Witch, 
Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark!... 


Same answer. Simonnette grew angry. She did not want to fight 
with an old woman and she did not want to be beaten: ‘‘Simonnaw could 
come for a little while, how provoking for me!’’ Lashes in her face. She 
jumped: ‘Where is Simonnaw? He will let the old lady kill me com. 
pletely.”” She forgot everything. She is going to tell the name.? 


Simon the Witch, Simon Zanno, 
Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 
Simon the Witch, Simon Zanno, 
Granny has come to see you, Simonnaw, hark! 


Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 
Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 
Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 


He may come, he knows he will not turn into a man any more. 


Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 
Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 
Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 


All the while he is unrolling his body: 


Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 
Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark! 
Tell her I am coming, Simonnette, hark !* 


He came and lashed the top of the house which became a pond with 
all the people inside.* (‘‘Pond that is called the sea.”® ‘‘Oh! old woman!” 
“You are well by now, you have died also!”’ “‘Everybody in the house 
died because of the old woman!’’)! 

As to Simonnaw he returned to the place, he must remain a snake till 
he dies. I passed, myself, I told him he ought not to kill all these people. 
Gentlemen! A little bit and I would have turned into water also,° I ran 
away and went everywhere till I came here to tell you all this little lie. 


1 The part of the tale between parentheses is composed of the reactions 
of the peasant audience, some of which have been noted. All of them knew 
the story already but they still reacted strongly because it moved them. 

* This sentence is directed more especially to the audience. 

3 The song is sung first in a low voice, then louder and louder. 

* Literally: he came cut a stroke-of whip on top house-the, became pond 
water with all people inside. 

® The underlined words were said in French. 

§ Literally: I would turn water also. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hort JOURNAL. Alexander M. Stephen (Elsie Clews Parsons, Ed.). (Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 23, Pts. 1, 2. 
1417 pp-, 25 pls., 529 figs., 12 maps. $ 10.00. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937.) 

Stephen’s Hopi Journal is one of the most valuable and substantial 
contributions to Southwestern ethnology that has yet appeared. It represents 
not only Stephen’s observations covering the period of 1882-1894 but also 
includes Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons’ critical analysis and experience of more 
than twenty years among the Pueblos. 

It is difficult to comment too highly upon Stephen’s capacity as an 
observer. Though he worked at a time before the Pueblos had become ex- 
clusive, the keenness, insight, thoroughness and detail of his descriptions 
could well serve as a model for present day ethnologists. He did not hesitate 
to record everything he saw or heard. Furthermore, being untrained, he 
owed allegiance to no school of anthropology and could proceed without 
bias or overemphasis to record all parts of the culture. One wonders if 
many academic ethnologists could not profit from his example. 

The two volumes are primarily concerned with ritualism, secondarily with 
social organization and material culture. The accounts are intimate and 
portray a living culture expressed in dynamic terms. As they include an 
extended time period they are extremely valuable for comparative purposes 
and for the study of individual variations. The work also includes ample 
material on intertribal relations of the Hopi with the Zui, Havasupai, and 
Navaho; with the latter Stephen was intimately acquainted. 

Dr. Parsons’ contribution is equal if not greater than that of Stephen. 
To her should go all credit for bringing order out of a chaos of detail and 
enlarging the scope and usability of the work. The labor of editing over 
fourteen hundred pages is in itself a tremendous task. However, in addition 
to this, she is responsible for many other essential features. In the intro- 
duction, for the first time, we are given a summary of Hopi culture with 
the integration and functioning of its various parts. To her we are also 
indebted for the explanatory summary which prefaces each chapter and 
insures continuity and clarity for the non-Pueblo specialist. The editor has 
also called upon her wide experience among the Pueblos and contributed 
comparative notes, explanations and derivations for the several aspects 
described. Last but not least, the Journal contains an excellent glossary 
and an exceptionally fine index. The latter in particular enhances the volumes 
twofold from the point of usability. 

Two possibilities are presented by the inclusion of this Hopi material in 
our libraries. It makes possible a reexamination of Hopi and Navaho 
cultural interrelations and it presents a challenge to the exponents of ac- 
culturation. As to the latter, they now have at their command a series of 
ethnographic studies of the Hopi covering a period of approximately fifty 
years. These are the result of work by such competent observers as Stephen, 
Fewkes, Voth, Dorsey, Parsons, Lowie, Steward, Beaglehole, Titiev, and 
others. If, as I understand acculturation, it is the study of the processes 
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and mechanisms of change as a guide to the explanation of existing cultura] 
phenomena, I know of no better resources than those presented by the Hopi 
to test this controversial subject. 

Stephen’s journal contains many references to Navaho contacts with the 
Hopi. There can be little doubt but that these relations had a respectable 
antiquity especially as far as First Mesa is concerned. In view of this, the 
dissimilarity which exists between the two cultures is remarkable. 

The most obvious comparisons, in view of Stephen’s data, are in the 
field of ceremonialism. In this realm of culture many specific parallels in 
activity and equipment abound. For example, both Hopi and Navaho offer 
pollen, corn meal, and jewels, use prayer sticks, the musical rasp, the bull 
roarer, construct sandpaintings, practise ceremonial purification, continence, 
clowning, stick-swallowing, require virginity in certain rituals, etc. However, 
if the underlying concepts of the rituals are examined the similarities are less 
apparent. While both cultures believe that all ceremonies, irrespective of 
their avowed purpose, are indirectly concerned with the general welfare, 
here the analogy ends. The emphasis of Hopi ceremonialism is overwhelm- 
ingly directed toward fertility aspects in connection with agriculture. Navaho 
ritualism stresses ills, with hunting and, of recent date, livestock ritual next, 
and is concerned only in a comparatively minor and exoteric way with 
agricultural religious formulation. Furthermore, the occurrence of Hopi 
rituals is calendrically fixed while those of the Navaho depend on the exi- 
gencies of the moment. 

The whole basis of religious participation is also diametrically opposed 
among the two peoples. The Hopi ritual performance is primarily that of 
a group or society. In its usual form it is a socialized ceremony belonging 
to a clan and is a clan function. Navaho clans have no religious prerequisites 
as such. The chants are personal, highly elaborated and conventionalized 
shamanistic procedures as opposed to these communalized Pueblo actions. 

Even in more specific cases of application where a certain amount of 
parallelism might be expected the similarities are at best tenuous. Thus in 
concepts associated with death there is little correspondence except in the 
neurotic fear of the corpse and the widely diffused idea of purification. The 
same is true of puberty rituals where coincidence is noted only at points 
which have almost universal North American distribution. Marriage and 
war ceremonialism can be relegated to this same category. It is obvious that 
the diffusions which have taken place form merely a superficial layer, that 
the basic behavior alone is similar, and that each people has rephrased the 
ritual in terms of their own culture. What we are dealing with is merely a 
substantiation of Haeberlin’s! thesis, that ‘‘the diffusion of material substra- 
tum, so to say, of a cultural phenomenon, by no means implies the simul- 
taneous diffusion of associated ideas.”’ 


University of New Mexico. W. W. HILL. 


1 Haeberlin, H. K., The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo 
Indians (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, vol. 3, no. 1, 1916), 
p- 10. 
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NasKAPI: THE SAVAGE HUNTERS OF THE LABRADOR PENINSULA. Frank 
G. Speck. (248 pp., 19 pls., 26 figs. $ 3.50. Norman, Okla.: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1935.) 

Naskapi is a substantial contribution to our knowledge of the North 
American Indians, of the Algonkins in particular. It isa valuable monograph, 
replete with data mostly collected by the author from 1908 to 1932, among 
a scattered people over a vast territory. It deals with the religious and 
spiritual life of natives ‘‘obtaining subsistence solely by the chase’ (p. 15), 
who are “‘at heart confirmed mystics” (p. 19), and whose primitive culture 
is ‘archaic Algonkian and thoroughly accommodated to a very early subarctic 
forest environment”’ (p. 23). It insists upon the rather unexpected feature 
that “there has been little alteration in the spirit of Montagnais-Naskapi 
culture’ since the beginning, although it is admitted that ‘“‘the Jesuit nar- 
ratives of the era of first contact do not offer a systematic description for 
comparison”’ (p. 30). In some of its chapters we find thoroughgoing studies of 
special topics, as of Scapulimancy (pp. 138-159) and Divination (pp. 159-168). 
After careful perusal, the reader’s knowledge of an almost forgotten people 
will be much enlarged — ‘‘the primitive quality of the two extreme north- 
eastern Algonkian cultural types’’ being well set forth. 

Yet the conclusion of the author that, even since the coming of the white 
people three hundred years ago, these natives have remained uniquely 
“ander the thrall of the spiritual forces of the forest” (p. 31) and that the 
prolonged work of Catholic missionaries among them remains most of the 
year an ‘‘exotic memory”’ certainly invites discussion. This, however, does 
not involve the validity, on the whole, of the statement that the spiritual back- 
ground of the Montagnais-Naskapi still persists according to the ‘“‘tribally 
inherited pattern” (p. 18), and that the material culture “‘has continued 
largely in its original pattern — hunting and wandering”’ (p. 30). 

My own occasional contacts with some of the northeastern tribes (not the 
most remote it is true) and scrutiny of their history and culture have left 
me under the impression that the influence of the white man, of the mis- 
sionaries and teachers, the fisher folk, the traders, and the wood rangers 
(coureurs de bois), not to mention the ancient Norsemen and the neighboring 
natives, like the Eskimos and Iroquois, has been extensive, if not devastating. 
Educators, priests and Indian agents associated with the Indians at the head 
of the St. Maurice River, at Lake St. John, and at Bersimis, are well aware 
of the utter mixture of these varied tribes among themselves and with white 
people — Scottish, French and others. They believe, erroneously for sure, 
that nothing is left of the ancient culture. These Indians are practically 
all half-breeds, with a considerable percentage of foreign blood. When they 
stay, a part of the year, at the mission posts or at the villages — some of them 
stay there the whole year — they are strict conformists; they are even 
reproached, at times, to be superstitiously Catholic or ‘‘more Catholic than 
the Pope.” In the circumstances, they surely have absorbed much, even 
on the spiritual side, that originally was not Indian. Their material culture, 
on the other hand, is almost wholly a thing of the past, to be studied in 
museums. 

In Speck’s very monograph we find ample proof that cultural integration 
of mixed elements has taken place here extensively in the past four hundred 
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years. These people were so loosely organized and so unprejudiced that they 
offered little resistance; indeed, like other Indians, they always welcomed 
novelty and fondly made it their own. So they came under Eskimo influence 
long ago, taking over some of their beliefs and practices — those of the 
angakok (conjurors) and torngak (Spirit of Death), features of caribou hunting 
and folktales (p. 87). And they adopted the folklore of their white neigh. 
bors and mixed-ancestors (when they were part-breeds), for instance: loups. 
garous — werewolves, and dwarfs (p. 72), blood-letting (p. 230), priestly 
tonsure — here used as a cure (p. 226), beadwork and beads (pp. 218, 225, 229), 
even a necktie used as a charm; and smoking, introduced from outside and 
employed here as magic (p. 217), etc. 

The brief examination of a single cultural feature will further bring out 
the controversial nature of one of Speck’s important conclusions — that 
on floral symbols and their related representations chiefly in beadwork. 
Perhaps the particular method adopted in field work, of going back to native 
informants and reading to them for confirmation notes previously taken 
(pp. 19-20), which may lead to suggestion, is partly responsible for the projec- 
tion of the author’s views into his subject. 

Of floral decorations, Speck says: ‘‘We meet with a scheme of pictorial 


symbolism which not only establishes beyond ... doubt the native origin 
of the floral and tree patterns, but also their functional application to dream 
life and spiritual control. This disclosure ... must alter somewhat our 


attitude toward floral art representation in America” (pp. 1g0—191). It means 
that, from Naskapi evidence, we must deduce that floral decorations are of 
prehistoric American origin and bound up with symbolism. Yet the author 
admits that, even in his own field, ‘‘there has been degeneration from the 
spiritual level in art and ornamentation where contact with the whites has 
taken place”’ ... and, ‘“‘we may conceive of specimens of embroidery coming 
from these areas in which there may have been no deeper motive than the 
desire to make something pretty with an appeal to the eye”’ (p. 191) — which 
pretty well sums up the whole question. (The reverse may also have hap- 
pened, that is, growth from mere ornamentation to spiritual significance 
among a people spiritually active.) The very makers of beaded floral designs, 
the women — so the author admits — ‘“‘seem to have only a general idea 
of the symbolism involved”’: in other words, they are satisfied with making 
a pretty thing for the eye, like other half-breed workers elsewhere, leaving 
to their dreamer-husbands the care of “‘accommodating them in detail to their 
revelations” (pp. 191-192). The painting for decoration on leather among the 
tribes farther northeast falls into the same category, although no explicit 
evidence is furnished. 

After a prolonged study of the origin, diffusion and growth of silk em- 
broidery, porcupine-quill work, painted decoration on leather, ribbon work, 
floral decorations in woodcarving and silver, I am quite prepared to disagree 
with Speck’s conclusion on this point. Floral and related geometrical and 
stylized patterns prevalent among the northeastern Algonkins are not 
confined to themselves; they form part of a large field, in which the spiritual 
or symbolical significance does not assume any importance — it is most 
exceptional and, we imagine, culturally erratic. And they are of European — 
more precisely French — origin. 
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It seems thus that the author’s conclusion on the point of floral origin 
and symbolism does not tend to enhance the impression that other foreign 
elements never materially influenced the spiritual outlook of the Montagnais- 
Naskapi. And, in the circumstances, it remains safer to consider ethnographic 
information now gathered from mixed-breeds and converts as true only of 
the people, the time, and territory it actually covers. The remote past 
is a matter of conjecture, which only comparative and historical studies 
can safely decipher. 


National Museum of Canada. MARIUS BARBEAU. 


TwWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY STuDIES. D. S. Davidson, Ed. (Publications 

of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, Vol. 1. 235 pp., illus. 

$ 2.50. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937.) 

A wide range of subjects from a vast geographical area appears in the 
eighteen articles of the first volume published by the Philadelphia Anthro- 
pological Society. Ethnography is represented by articles on the Eyak 
Indians of Alaska, adoption customs of aboriginal America, cross-cousin 
marriage around Lake Winnipeg, Guajiro torts, Catawban medicine, eastern 
North American ceramics, Rhodesian marriage customs, Fijian dreams, 
Australian totemism, and a comparison of Australian and Tasmanian culture. 
There are two articles on the Yuma and Folsom cultures, four on Mayan 
and Mexican archaeology, and one on the relation of Mollusca to prehistory. 
The articles are listed alphabetically by author. 

. The first article, and the one of most interest to folklorists, is by W. 
N. Brown, “‘The Stickfast Motif in the Tar-baby Story.”” The problems of 
the origin and history of the elements composing this famous story are almost 
as fascinating as the story itself. The research has been carried on primarily 
by Joseph Jacobs, Aurelio M. Espinosa (JAFL, vol. 43, 1930; Folk Lore, 
vol. 40, 1929), Elsie Clews Parsons (Folk Lore, vol. 30, 1919), Ruth I. Cline 
(American Literature, vol. 2, 1930), and W. N. Brown (Scientific Monthly, 
vol. 15, 1922). In his latest article, Doctor Brown reiterates his interpreta- 
tions of the data, differing from the other investigators in that he traces 
the origin of the story to Africa instead of to ancient India. The sticky 
monsters and traps of the old Indic stories do not satisfy his definition of 
what constitutes the tar-baby motif: ‘“The Tar-baby motif is the fashioning 
of a sticky image with the intent that some opponent of the fashioner shall 
mistake it for its original, and unaware of its sticky character shall accost 
it, touch it, and be caught” (p. 2). The form satisfying his definition he 
finds to be African in origin. Doctor Brown considers the stickfast motif, 
which occurs in both India and Africa, to be an independent invention, which 
could develop wherever it was customary to trap animals by sticky sub- 
stances. The opposite school of thought in regard to the origins of the 
“wonderful Tar-baby story”’ will find this article a challenging one. 

Other articles of interest to folklorists include Mary Butler’s study of the 
gods and heroes depicted on the Mayan monuments. Frederica de Laguna 
has a few notes on folklore in her paper on the Eyak Indians of Alaska whose 
culture, she finds, has Tlingit, southwestern Alaskan Eskimo, and interior 
Athabascan traits. H. Newell Wardle, in discussing adoption in aboriginal 
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America, shows how ceremonial and mythological elements entered into the 
adoption customs. Frank G. Speck’s article on Catawban medicine gives 
information on Catawban concepts of disease, their use of herbs, blowing 
on the patient, and the syringe enema. He remarks on the rarity of nar. 
rative formulas, at least in the present era, to hasten or insure the efficacy 
of treatment. 

D. S. Davidson’s paper on Tasmanian and Australian cultural similarities 
includes a few general references to myths. Dorothy Spencer, in “Fijian 
Dreams and Visions,’’ states that the Fijians pay little regard to their dreams 
unless they should later prove prophetic. A dream likely to be significant 
and have a strong emotional effect on the dreamer is usually about someone 
to whom evil happens in the dream. Before the dream ends apparently, 
another person replaces the victim. During waking hours, spirits of either 
the living or the dead may come to a person. Spirits of the dead also come 
to a person in a dream. 

The Philadelphia Anthropological Society is to be congratulated on its 
fine volume of essays. 


Chicago, Illinois. KATHARINE LUOMALA. 


MENSCHEN DER SUDSEE, CHARAKTERE UND SCHICKSALE; ermittelt bei 
einer Forschungsreise in Buin auf Bougainville, Salomo-Archipel. Hilde 
Thurnwald. (viii, 201 pp., 32 illus. RM 12 unbound; RM 13.60 bound. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1937.) 

This book represents one of the most successful attempts I know to 
picture the impact of culture on individual psychology. The sixteen sketches 
—nine were excised for reasons of economy—strikingly demonstrate the 
varied ways in which persons of unlike endowment respond to identical 
situations. The refined mentality of the hereditary chief Modaci stands in 
relief against the callous cunning of the upstart Lea; the itinerant trader 
Biugitai, uprooted from his aboriginal setting, sharply contrasts with natives 
hardly affected by contact with white civilization. The character of the 
doctor Lokébau shows a suggestive blending of mysticism with strenuous 
extravert mentality. Most remarkable, perhaps, of all is the medicine- 
woman Kidou, who transcending sex prejudices became supreme among 
Buin shamans. 

The succinct but comprehensive Introduction and numerous cross- 
references aid the reader in understanding both the culture and the actors 
on the stage it provides. Sociologically, some of the outstanding features 
are stratification, patriarchal bias overlying residual matrilineal totemism, 
and cross-cousin marriage. In supernaturalism the fear of magical poisoning 
and of demons, reliance on the help of ancestors in return for food offerings, 
and shamanism are the dominant motifs, which remain potent even among 
the Christianized Islanders. 

The native folklore is perhaps best illustrated in the sketches of two 
shamans. Lokébau’s main supernatural support comes from a beautiful 
female spirit—originally a human girl who escaping from a husband foisted 
upon her by a cruel father turned into a demon, threatening vengeance 
against her people (p. 60 sq.). This Buin Circe meets the dream-souls of men 
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at night and lures them to their destruction in the woods haunted by her, 
which are still carefully shunned by the people. Avid of ornaments (and 
food), she tells Lokébau’s nocturnally roving soul about whatever she craves, 
and if necessary bullies his tribesmen into making the offerings she covets. 
In return she afflicts his enemies with disease, which Lokébau cures—for a 
compensation. The spirit is conceived as squatting beside her victim, and 
the doctor drives her away by forcibly blowing on his patient and squirting 
saliva on him. However, he treats other cases of illness as well, summoning 
his ancestral spirits and substituting massage for breathing and expectora- 
tion. As in some other areas, the spirits insist on ample payments to their 
protégé before permitting recovery (p. 65). 

The medicine-woman Kidou inherited her power from an aged relative 
whose immediate descendants proved unfit (p. 184 sq.). He initiated her by 
familiarizing her with his varied supernatural patrons, ancestral spirits and 
other demons, as well as the god of war and lightning. In the beginning 
of her apprenticeship she would fall down in a dead faint in order to see the 
spirits; after several months this condition no longer developed spontaneously 
though she continued in later life to evoke it deliberately when, calling her 
guardians. Her teacher bequeathed her his reflection (life-force), which 
was to enter Kidou and aid her in catching the abducted reflections of others 
and to restore them. It should be noted that besides the reflection there 
is also a shadow-soul and a dream-soul, the latter having its seat in the 
heart. Kidou’s treatment of a patient involves meditation, during which 
one of her spirits reveals the nature of the illness, ablution and rubbing of 
the sick person’s skin, and re-insertion of his reflection, which he must 
recognize in order to recover. When there is no fever, massage is used, 
resulting in the capture and exhibition of the intrusive pathogenic demons 
in the form of a bit of ginger, betel nut, etc. 

The author is to be specially commended for her admirable self-criticism. 
Dealing in part with highly elusive matters, she is fully aware of the dif- 
ference between probability and certainty. The book is as authentic as it 
is fascinating for its human interest. 


University of California. RoBERT H. Lowie. 


STUDIES IN INDONESIAN CULTURE: I. Orrata, A TIMORESE SETTLEMENT 
on Kisar. J. P. B. de Josselinde Jong. (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
n. r., Vol. 39. 289 pp. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers- 
Maatschappij, 1937.) 

This volume should be of considerable interest to folklorists, since a large 
part of it is taken up with a presentation, in Oirata and English, of the 
principal tribal myth of the Oirata group, followed by an ‘‘ethnological 
analysis’’ of the story. The narrative describes the creation of the world 
and man, and follows the wanderings and adventures of the earliest progeni- 
tors of the Oirata people during the mythical period between the creation 
and the founding of the present village by the human descendants of the 
legendary ancestors. It ends with the arrival of ‘‘the Company”’ (the Hol- 
landers) on the island. So far as the present reviewer knows, this is the only 
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eastern Indonesian folklore material available in English translation, 
practically all of the scanty literature on this region having been published 
in Dutch. Students of Oceanic mythology especially should find this contri. 
bution valuable. 


Yale University. RAYMOND KENNEDy, 


A Brack CiviLizATION: A SociaL’ STUDY OF AN AUSTRALIAN TRIBE. 
W. Lloyd Warner. (xviii, 594 pp., 8 pls., 3 figs., map. $5.00. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937.) 

This volume contains the most intensive study of social life in a limited 
area of Australia yet to appear. The material, gathered by the author on 
two extended visits during 1926-1929 to northeastern Arnhem Land, North 
Australia, concerns some 3,000 natives who, loosely organized into eight 
tribes, are considered as a cultural unit under the name of Murngin. 

The author’s study is from the functional point of view by which he seeks 
to demonstrate the integration between the various facets in Murngin culture, 
social, economic, political, religious and mythological, and their relationship 
as a functioning system to the local configurations of nature. Excellent 
detailed analyses of the social structure, religious beliefs, totemism, magic, 
economic cycle, etc., are presented and the material mterpreted in terms 
of social behavior. The kinship structure is given minute attention and the 
reciprocal attitudes and responsibilities of the individual and his several 
classes of relatives are carefully described. The author is able to enumerate 
many characteristics of the various behavior patterns respecting near relatives 
although he apparently found some difficulty in discerning specific behavior 
norms between distant relatives. The interests of the latter seem to coincide 
or conflict only under the varying exigencies of special occasions which 
either involve a third party of closer relationship to each, or require unified 
thought and action on the part of the members of the various social groupings, 
such as clans, moieties, subsections, to which each individual respectively 
belongs. 

The authority for the attitudes and beliefs associated with the several 
types of Murngin social groupings is sought by Professor Warner in ritual, 
the dramatic expression of the myths of the region. He shows how clans, 
moieties, subsections, myths and mythical ancestors, etc., are identified in 
the ideology of the aborigines with physical features of the terrain, how 
religious thought and philosophy are associated with seasonal change. His 
data are minute, his descriptions illustrated by many case studies and by 
several charts and diagrams. 

In the theoretical portions of the book the author offers some interpretations 
which are subject to question. Assuming that Murngin culture is a completely 
integrated whole he labors diligently to demonstrate such a condition. The 
evidence he presents indicates that Murngin life functions smoothly and from 
this point of view his conclusion seems substantiated. However, he neglects 
to give proper consideration to the dynamic character of the local culture 
or to the adjustments which apparently even now are in process as the result 
of influences emanating from other areas. When one takes into consideration 
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passage, circumcision, myths relating the wanderings of mythical ancestors, 
types of songs, dances and ceremonies, material culture, methods of hunting, 
fishing, etc., described as being so intimately integrated in the Murngin area, 
are distributed in many instances over much of the continent, it seems clear 
that the Murngin are indebted to others for much of their culture. Seen 
at any given moment these institutions may give the appearance of being 
fixed in character whereas if viewed in time perspective the evidence indicates 
that the integration of some is only partially complete. The author reflects 
such a condition in passing. He discusses briefly the northward spread of 
subincision and certain ceremonies and predicts that they will become 
institutionalized by the Murngin. His discussion recognizes the northward 
diffusion of certain aspects of magic. However, such references for the 
most part are quite casual and are not given the importance they merit 
in functional studies to say nothing of their significance to basic anthro- 
pological problems. Anthropologists will regret that the author did not see 
fit to give more attention to such questions. The functionalist is in a key 
position to throw light on the actual processes of adoption of and adaptation 
to diffused influences, the factors which abet or resist acceptance of new 
ideas, etc. Professor Warner ably demonstrates his ability to investigate 
such problems in his exce!lent discussion of Malay influences in this part of the 
continent. 

The author also devotes considerable time to the attempt to demonstrate 
that Murngin culture is in complete accord with nature. His arguments 
in respect to material culture are notably weak. Social and religious aspects 
lend themselves much more readily to this kind of interpretation but here 
again there is the fundamental question whether Murngin culture should 
be regarded as an entity completely divorced from a greater Australian 
cultural context or whether it should be seen as a local aspect of widely 
distributed institutions which function in time and space. The author 
rationalizes various elements in Murngin culture in terms of local physical 
environment and seasonal change. For instance, the belief in mythical 
ancestors who inhabit a sacred waterhole is shown to be of fundamental 
significance in Murngin religion. Professor Warner considers this as an 
example of accord between culture and nature. This it is from one point 
of view. But this myth is of widespread appearance in Australia and is 
found in areas of widely different environmental character. Presumably 
it could diffuse everywhere. Thus the myth itself seems to be quite indif- 
ferent to natural conditions although its details undoubtedly could be shown 
to be correlated with local peculiarities of culture and nature in each locality. 
It thus would appear that most widespread institutions basically considered 
are quite indifferent to nature, climate, environment, but that their details 
have become rationalized in terms of local conditions. But lack of disharmony 
between culture and nature is not the same as accord between culture and 
nature. The reviewer can accept with reservations Professor Warner’s claim 
that nature and culture are in accord, but not the inferences and implications 
which seem to suggest that loca! nature is the major impelling force in 
determining culture content and character. 

But let not these points of difference detract from the essential merits of 
the volume. Our knowledge of the functioning of Australian institutions is 
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so greatly expanded by this contribution that it can be considered without 
question as one of major significance. 


University of Pennsylvania. D. S. Davipson, 


THE AMERICAN PLAY-PARTY SONG, WITH A COLLECTION OF OKLAHOMA 
TEXTs AND TuNES. Benjamin Albert Botkin. (400 pp., music. $ 1.59, 
Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Library, 1937.) 

Dance-songs have existed in many times, places, and languages. But the 
American variety of such songs has a name, a form, and a content peculiarly 
its own. And it is these distinctive qualities which Professor Benjamin 
Botkin, Editor of Folk-Say and a recognized student of folklore and of 
regionalism, emphasizes in his scholarly study of The American Play-Party 
Song with a collection of Oklahoma texts and tunes. By the use of the 
comparative method the author throws light upon the problems and proces. 
ses of folk song, showing that in many instances a play-party song is buta 
hybrid developed out of square dance calls, ‘‘jingles and formulae bor- 
rowed or adapted from traditional games, nursery rhymes, ballads, folk songs, 
and popular songs.” 

Part One of the book is devoted to a study of the origins; the background; 
the affiliations with folk drama, dance, and song; the language and the 
style, of the American play-party song, illustrated by reference to specific 
matter orally current in Oklahoma. The author shows that the play-party 
popular in rural America a generation or two ago arose as a natural solution 
of the amusement problem on a ‘‘make-it-yourself-or-do-without”’ and 
“‘*hand-me-down”’ level cf culture. Evidence cited from informants who have 
had first-hand acquaintance with the play-party points to the many pioneer 
ideas and customs reflected by it. Among these are its essentially democratic 
nature and its conditioning by the religious prejudice against dancing. In 
other words it is clear that the background, the environment, the interests 
and the tastes of the participants were responsible for both the content 
and the form of the play-party, which was an expression of the dramatic, 
the rhythmic, and the poetic life of American country folk before ‘‘the 
spread of standardized living and commercialized vicarious or canned 
amusement pushed” all such simple spontaneity ‘“‘to the wall.” 

Quotations from games and a twelve page list of words and phrases 
drawn from Oklahoma play-party songs richly “‘illustrate the lexical 
and grammatical peculiarities and irregularities of the genre,’’ which 
Professor Botkin characterizes as follows: ‘‘It is a hodge-podge of collo- 
quialism, slang, Americanism, dialect and localism, archaisms, solecisms, 
ellipses, interjections, corruptions, folk-etymological terms and _ what 
not.’’ That the lack of unity of tone, completeness of structure, and 
beauty of pattern in the play-party is offset by a remarkable freshness 
vigor, and variety is at once apparent to anyone scanning the wealth ol 
illustrations which the author presents. In his words: ‘‘Irrelevance and 
impropriety reign supreme. Vulgar buffoonery mingles with wistful senti- 
ment; satire treads upon the heels of compliment; natural history runs 
into fable; snatches of other songs and ballads, seemingly remembered by 
chance, are interpolated at random, without regard to unity or coherence. 
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In the same miscellaneous spirit all sorts of material are converted to the 
uses of the dance .... The raw, half-grown poetry of a raw, half-grown 
civilization — irreverent, irresponsible, inconsequential, incongruous, but 
always good-humored and high-spirited — play-party songs have an inevitable 
rightness that is tantamount to art.”’ 

Part Two contains a map of Oklahoma, the words of one hundred and 
twenty-eight play-party songs with over a thousand variants, sixty-two 
tunes, and all available directions for and methods of playing the games. 
The scholarly headnote accompanying each game contains the name and 
address of informant, references to probable sources, analogues, parallel 
stanzas, lines, allusions, and tunes which may have been borrowed or shifted 
from other sources. Additional annotations—glossarial, textual, and 
descriptive — and a classified index of authorities cited, subjects discussed, 
titles of songs alluded to, tunes, and first lines provide everything arranged 
in the intelligent, methodical form which is required of a standard reference 
book on the subject of the American Play-Party. 

Finally it must be said that through the completeness of his collection 
as well as by his sympathetic and exhaustive study of it Professor Botkin 
has achieved a high standard of scholarly research which ranks with the best 
of its kind. 


Wayne University. EMELYN E. GARDNER. 


THE Book OF FOLK FEsTIvALs. Dorothy Gladys Spicer. (429 pp. $ 3.00. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 1937.) 

BRITISH CALENDAR Customs. Scotland, Vol. 1: Movable Festivals, Harvest, 
March Riding and Wapynshaws, Wells, Fairs. M. Macleod Banks. (The Folk- 
Lore Society, Publication C. 202 pp., pls., figs. London: William Glaisher, 
Ltd., 1937.) 

Two books on the subject of folk festivals appear this year at a time when 
the revival of such traditional merry makings here in America is gaining 
popular endorsement. Mrs. Spicer has devoted many years to encouraging 
the survival among our international citizenry in America of their own home 
festivals about whose elaboration so much of beauty and value has gathered. 
She is the writer of a book upon Folk Festivals and the Foreign Community 
in which she urges this as her major thesis. To Mrs. Spicer Americanization 
does not mean abandonment of inherited folk forms but a fresh and lively 
preservation of such forms as will contribute something of their common 
emotion to American life itself and may eventually be assimilated into it. 
Folk festivals are valuable as a means of merging individual into group 
expression, and the Church, always the best of sociologists, has recognized 
this. It is safe to say that nine tenths of the festivals here described from 
so wide a range of nations as are represented in Mrs. Spicer’s book, are 
church festivals, commemorating some event in church history but often 
prudently brought over from a pagan past. How much of this past is rep- 
resented may be judged by the constant reference to the moon for the 
date of the festival, and this certainly harks back to a time when economic 
activities were dependent upon seasonal changes reckoned by the moon, 
and religion centered upon releasing reproductive energy for such occasions. 
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So wide is the range of Mrs. Spicer’s survey that no one festival can be 
exhaustively treated, but one notes with satisfaction the exact placing of 
the date of each, the index for reference, the description of varying calendar 
systems, the glossary of festival terms. This is a book that no school or 
reference library can do without. 

Mrs. Banks’ book of Scottish calendar customs is of a different type. 
It belongs in a series which is designed to cover the British Isles alone and 
whose purpose is to treat the subject exhaustively for each area. This volume 
is accordingly limited to a survey of movable festivals in Scotland, including 
those dependent upon Easter and the harvest season, the March Riding 
and Wapynshaws, wells connected with ritual observances, and practices 
connected with fairs, together with a list of places where fairs were held 
and the saint in whose name the fair was held. At the March Riding in 
ancient times processions were formed each year which started at the market 
cross and rode about the boundaries of the land to fix its borders. In some 
Scottish towns the occasion is still celebrated as a historical pageant. The 
Wapynshaws belonged to a feudal system of preparedness by which men 
might be called to assemble under arms to show themselves prepared to 
serve in case of war. Of great interest are the many references from source 
material to the observance of such customs. Attention is paid to local 
names and local variations in custom. The complicated system of clas- 
sification under which British folklore has always labored makes for some 
repetition and breaks up the continuity unnecessarily, but by ignoring the 
black letter type one may read with much enjoyment this thoroughly 
scholarly treatment of a long neglected subject. 


Folklore Foundation MARTHA BECKWITH. 
Vassar College. 


ABKHASIAN TALES. A. Khashba and V. Kukba, Eds. (Abkhasian Scientific 
Research Institute. II, XI, XI, 220 pp., illus. 5 rubles. Sukhum, 1935. 
In Russian.) 

In recent years, due in large measure to the influence of the late Maxim 
Gorky, there has been considerable impetus given to the collecting of local 
folklore in all parts of the Soviet Union. The stories in this volume were 
gathered in Abkhasia, an autonomous Soviet republic in the western Cauca- 
sus bordering on the Black Sea. 

The historical, ethnographic and linguistic backgrounds of the region 
are extremely complex. It has a population of about 200,000 most of whom 
speak one of the Caucasian languages which have no known affiliations with 
Indo-European, Semitic, or Ural-Altaic. The country has been successively 
dominated by Greeks, Persians, Mongols and, from the 15th to roth cen- 
turies, by the Turks. 

The collection consists of forty-eight stories, mostly very short, by 
numerous narrators whose names, together with those of the recorder and 
translator, are given, as well as the place and date of recording. The volume 
also contains a short introduction by Academician I. I. Meshchaninov on 
the significance of folklore study, a foreword by Khashba, an essay by 
Kukba on ‘“‘The Folktale as a Social Factor,’ and a brief unsigned com- 
mentary on the tales themselves. 
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It is difficult, especially for one who is a specialist neither in folklore nor 
Caucasian ethnography, to detect any distinctively Abkhasian elements 
jn the tales themselves. Most of them appear to be part of the vast reservoir 
of the folklore of the Near East, some of which has been made familiar to 
Europeans through the ‘“‘Thousand and One Nights.’’ They include, for 
example, stories of the Roc and of the Old Man of the Sea. A possibly 
European borrowing may be found in one episode based on the Babes in the 
Wood theme. In the setting and incidental details of the stories the generally 
Islamic and particularly Persian influence is evident. 

The introductory essays are of some interest as an exposition of the 
Soviet approach to folklore. It is emphasized that the folktale is to be 
regarded as a reflection of life, particularly as an expression of the class 
struggle in the culture of its bearers. The “bourgeois folklorist’ is taken 
severely to task for arid distributional studies which ignore the significant 
social content of the tales. This benighted figure receives such a thorough 
drubbing that one hopes fervently he is well stuffed with straw. 

It is evident that the volume is not intended for the specialist and that 
extensive criticism would be unfair. The work of professional Soviet folk- 
lorists may be seen to better advantage in the journal Sovetskii Folk’klor 
and other publications of the Folklore Section of the Institute of Anthropology, 
Ethnography and Archaeoiogy, in Leningrad. 


Yale University. ALFRED E. Hupson. 


PauL BUNYAN IN NorTtTH Dakota. Paul C. Yates. (55 pp. $1.50. El Campo, 

Texas: El Campo Citizen Press, 1937.) 

Collectors of Paul Buniana should take note of this little book because 
of its Foreword and Glossary. The Glossary may give rise to arguments 
among specialists, but they will join in appreciative laughter at the Foreword 
which explains the source of the book. Mr. Yates was fortunate enough to 
discover Paul Bunyan’s diary, long mistaken for a mesa in West Texas, 
and realizing its value, had it excavated. Among the attendant difficulties 
was the necessity of chartering an airplane to attain the proper reading 
distance from the hero’s bold handwriting. In short, Mr. Yates has made a 
clever contribution to the Bunyan cycle in his Foreword. As to the versi- 
fication, one can only say that Bunyan narratives had best be kept in their 
natural prose form. 


Santa Cruz, California. A. H. GAyYTON. 
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